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THE PARADOXY OF MR. SWEORD 
THE ATTITUDE OF A HUNTER FOR TRUTH 


Gorham B. Munson 
I 


Heresies have always fascinated me, and I have been a heretic of many 
sorts. I look back only twelve years and recollect that for short intervals I 
have been a belated Yellow Book zsthete, a literary mystic, a secessionist 
critic ; a socialist, later a philosophic anarchist; an atheist and a believer in 
Ellen Key’s views on marriage; I have also been a pragmatist and a Schopen- 
hauerian pessimist. The list is partial, and I am truly ashamed to extend 
it, for already I fancy the reader saying: “What an unstable and suggestible 
chap this man must have been who has just taken up his pen to address me!” 
Well, you are right, my reader, and I, too, hope that my period of playing 
with intellectual toys — a game often dignified by the title of Openminded- 
ness or Adventuring in the Countries of the Mind — is at last over and 
that I have seized upon a few things now that are worthy of prolonged seri- 
ous attention. 

But what will you say if I add that during this youthful gamboling with 
heretics I also felt from time to time the lure of the orthodox? Ah, that 
does make the case worse, for I have even found some arguments for capital- 
ism very cogent, I have felt the spell still cast by moribund religion, the “old 
fashioned” virtues at moments seemed impregnable. Now and then I was 
almost ready to become a traditionalist in literature and, as you may know, 
I was one of the first of the young critics to write in defence of the New 
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Humanists. All this, sir, you answer to my confession, simply proves that 
you didn’t know your own mind. 

Let me, however, say just this: I have never in all these zigzaggings tried 
to walk in the middle of the road. There is so far as I can see no wisdom 
whatever in averages, and thus I have been either heterodox or orthodox 
but never guilty of that weakness that straddles one midway between oppos- 
ing fundamental tendencies. 

Not in averaging diverse views but in finding a viewpoint that compre- 
hends and includes them has seemed to me the solution. ‘““To see life steadily 
and to see it whole” was at least a motto I repeated on all my quests, and 
wholeness of personal being, of outlook, of action came to be the more and 
more desirable goal. 

There is a great deal of cant mouthed about wholeness, so it behooves me 
to establish a clear meaning for what is almost a catchword. Any numbers 
will do: we shall take the number three and the number four, add them and 
attain the result, the number seven. Now three and four are different 
numbers, but each is necessary for our addition. Being necessary, there can 
be no choice made between them; yet as I have said they are not at all the 
same. The curious thing is that three and four utterly disappear when the 
addition of them is made. Seven includes them, but they have lost their 
identity. The whole, which is seven, is greater than the sum of its parts, 
and is something else than this sum. (No, this is not to be a dissertation on 
Gestalt psychology which makes much of this transcending character of the 
whole. ) 

By the light of this simple arithmetical example, I warned myself not to 
become a partisan of orthodoxy or heterodoxy, but to look for that way of 
dealing with life in which they should be absorbed to the loss of their 
identity as heresy or orthodox dogma. I wanted to add them correctly and 
come into a vision not pertaining to either. Not romanticism, not humanism, 
but a third mode of facing the world was what I sought. 

But it then-occurred to me that as one was naturally constituted, one was 
debarred from seeing whole. For example, I once endeavored to form an 
estimate of a very complex poet of our time. Some of his aspects attracted 
my sympathies, others repelled me, still others left me indifferent. But every 
line of his verse was captivating, and regardless of my alternating feelings 
and intellectual protests and assents, he held me in an esthetic trance. The 
best I could do in considering him was to take up his aspects in sequence 
with the result that at one moment I was praising highly, and at another, 
under the influence of a side of him I disliked, I was under-estimating the 
total poet. If, I thought, I could only simultaneously see all around this 
man, then I could be fair. But we, alas, have no trained faculty for the 
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several others, we are not equipped to grasp totalities. Special training was 
clearly needed, but where was it to be found? 

Just then I was invited to join the Swordsmen. This, it was explained 
to me, was a facetious name for a group of eight or ten men, some of whom 
I already knew, who were going to meet on Saturday evenings at the house 
of my strange friend, Mr. Adam Sweord, for the purpose of practising what 
he called “developmental exercises.’’ I had not seen Mr. Sweord in several 
months, for on account of a wound to my vanity which he had inflicted I 
had foolishly stayed away from him. But time had healed as usual, and I 
became excited when my informant enlarged upon Mr. Sweord’s recent 
activities and his new scheme. Mr. Sweord had, it appeared, interested him- 
self in education, particularly in the new experimental schools. But after a 
rapid inspection, he had scornfully dismissed them. They were timid in the 
sort of things they aspired towards, and they were silly in their cult of 
self-expression. “Sweord says it’s a pity the watchword of the advanced 
schools is self-expression instead of self-development,” said my informant. 
“But he lost no time in going to fish in strange channels when he found his 
need unsatisfied by the newer educational experiments.” And now he had 
assembled from the most disreputable sources, such as handbooks on Yoga 
and theosophy, parlor games, university laboratories and even out of his 
own fertile brain, about one hundred psychological exercises which seemed 
to him fitted to train and develop relatively unused human faculties. These 
stunts, as they then appeared to me, he proposed to teach on Saturday 
evenings. 

I went. Some of the exercises were for bodily dexterity, a few were of an 
emotional character, but the great majority could properly be called mental 
gymnastics. I cannot go into them here except to say that their purpose 
seemed to be to overcome just those blockings to a whole view that I had 
encountered previously. They were difficult to perform, but one acquired 
a zest for them, and eventually noticed benefits arising from continued 
practice. Perhaps some one of the Swordsmen will compile them for publica- 


tion. 

At the close of each session Mr. Sweord served refreshments, which were 
invariably a dish of chili con carne, a chunk of that delicious Turkish sweet 
known as halva, and a cup of black coffee. We relaxed from the strain of 
trying to improve our powers of attention or concentration or intuition or 
whatever the exercises that evening had been aimed at, and joked and gos- 
sipped. Then stimulated by the strong coffee, we would usually plunge 
into a discussion that would last sometimes until Sunday dawned. 

I believe that these discussions, thanks to Mr. Sweord’s active participa- 
tion, had much more shape than is common. He was, in fact, fond of the 
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usurped it— he usually kept things related to a basis for discourse and 
manipulated them towards a definite conclusion. One of our number hap- 
pened to be a young critic of painting who has since made a little reputation 
as a clever theorizer on esthetics. He had in an exaggerated degree the 
modern man’s trust in books as the only source for acquiring wisdom, and 
he was conceited about his reading. That I suppose is why Mr. Sweord used 
playfully to call him Euthydemus, who Zenophon tells us “collected many 
writings of the most celebrated poets and sophists, and imagined that by 
that means he was outstripping his contemporaries in accomplishments, and 
had great hopes that he would excel them all in talent for speaking and 
acting.” The original Euthydemus came to his senses after a visit from 
Socrates and began to be practical in pursuit of his aim, but that did not 
happen in the case of the contemporary Euthydemus who, I observe, is as 
wilfully ingenious as ever, and never came back to Mr. Sweord’s after the 
particular conversation I am about to recast into the semblance of a So- 
cratic dialogue. On the evening it occurred, we had been discussing matters 
similar to those at the beginning of this paper, and Euthydemus had broken 
in with the remark, *“The idolatry of the Whole is one of our worst super- 
stitions.”” Mr. Sweord accepted the challenge. 


II 

Euthydemus: The idolatry of the Whole is one of our worst superstitions. 

Mr. Sweord: If that is true, then am I one of the most deluded of men. 
However, if it be not true, then are you, Euthydemus, most deluded. It 
is therefore of grave consequence to us to inquire and to see if we may 
ascertain the truth in order that one or the other of us may find his error 
and be helped forward. By the form of your statement, I understand that 
you say that qualities are attributed to the Whole which are in fact not 
proper to it, or do not exist when a Whole is conceived but are only 
fancied to be there. Is this your meaning? 

Euthydemus:-You have caught it. I mean to say that the vaunted oneness 
of the Whole is only the unity of a collection and has therefore no mysti- 
cal properties. 

Mr. Sweord: Ah, now I am sure of it. For when I first heard your words, 
I wondered, is this Euthydemus speaking or is it only some book talking 
through him, as, according to some, departed spirits send messages to us 
through mediums? But you spoke so confidently that it was not till now 
that I clearly recognized the accents of a popular sophist. So shall we 
compare teachers: you to defend the views of William James and I to 
advocate the tragic vision of Friedrich Nietzsche? Or shall we not join 
in a battle of books, but instead draw on our own experience and speak 
from our own minds as to what we really know about the subject? 
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Euthydemus: The latter, Mr. Sweord, for I am not so much an echo of 
my reading as you make out. 

Mr. Sweord: Very well. Will you then begin? 

Euthydemus: I say that necessity constrains man to be one-sided, and that 
we are wise in yielding to it and even blessing it. For how else, pray, 
should we survive in a chaos? Imagine a cross-section of human life at 
this moment. What are the objective contents of the moment? Certainly 
there are men in their death agonies in China and there are babies shrilling 
their first cries in India. Paris is opening its shutters to a new morning 
and San Francisco is going to the theatre. Somewhere a person is being 
knifed, elsewhere a clergyman is praying, and elsewhere a student is 
reading Spinoza. There is a grand total of bridal couches and beds of pain, 
simultaneously tossed by joys and sufferings. Put your ear to the earth 
and hear the babel of sounds human beings are making to each other. 
Open your eye to the earth and see the innumerable activities, ranging 
from the deepest slumber to the utmost tenseness of war, that are now 
occurring. Now let us contract our attention to this room. Through the 
window comes the stir of passing traffic and the expostulations of a 
drunken man. Inside heat flares at us from the fireplace, a swaying lamp 
makes the shadows move, the cigarette smoke irritates our eyes. My body 
makes irrelevant claims upon me: a little corn aches, sensations arise 
from the digestive tract, the head throbs dully. Enough! for men are 
right in being wearied by catalogues. 

The point is that the genius of man lies in selection. The contents of 
the world are given to him in an order that has no relation to his subjec- 
tive interests. But he can break events up to suit his purposes: he can 
take what is relevant to his interests and forget the rest, or in other 
words treat the rest as though it were non-existent. Fortunate for man 
it is that he has no organ for grasping the intricate total of happenings on 
this planet, but is insensitive toward what would destroy him by mak- 
ing him a mere recording machine. But as it is, thanks to this beneficent 
limitation that prevents us from ticking off trillions of unusable facts, 
you and I can enjoy the delights of argument. 

Mr. Sweord: You have given a good statement, Euthydemus, and one that, 
as you proceeded to develop it, made me more and more fearful as to 
the possibility of answering it. When you made your appeal to the com- 
monsense verdict of mankind on the tedium of cataloguing, I thought to 
myself: ‘Now Euthydemus has me on the hip!” For it is the latent 
commonsense of man that I call upon as the court of last resort. But 
then I reflected that while it is true that all men agree in giving a low 
rating to a mere list of items, finding profit neither for the mind nor 
for the feelings in it, it is also true that all men agree in denouncing half- 
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Euthydemus: It is. 

Mr. Sweord: And you do not believe that you are defending a half-truth 
when you say that the idolatry of the Whole is one of our worst super- 
stitions ? 

Euthydemus: By Jove, I do not! It is the whole truth. 

Mr. Sweord: Be careful, Euthydemus, and do not let statements be wrung 
suddenly from you before you have reflected whether or not it is simply 
your social training and not your mind that dictates them. Now tell me: 
do you find objection to the oath that men take in court, namely, to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Euthydemus: I do not find fault with it. 

Mr. Sweord: Again, Euthydemus, do you prefer a man who half-heartedly 
pursues an object or one who wholeheartedly follows it? 

Euthydemus: Like everyone else, I praise wholeheartedness. I must con- 
fess that. 

Mr. Sweord: We come now upon a paradox. The commonsense of man- 
kind appears divided, condemning the thought of grasping the world 
as a whole but valuing wholeness as a test of truth and of feeling. Per- 
haps there is a fraction of truth in both of our attitudes, and if so, then 
you are, however, more right than I. But we have neglected so far the 
idea itself of Wholeness, and it seems to me that it contains a mystery. 

Euthydemus: It is precisely that mystery that I would learn. But I do not 
believe that it exists. 

Mr. Sweord: Will you give heed then to this example, and do not agree 
to anything until you have convinced yourself? Look at just that shoe — 
and it is a very handsome shoe — that fits your left foot. One may say 
that it is a collection of materials: some excellent leather, a little polish, 
eyelets, lace, small nails and strong thread. But that surely does not 
account for the shoe. Separate it into its parts, spread them on this shelf, 
and it is no longer a shoe. Its unity lies not in being a collection, but in 
the way the parts are bound together. They are related thus and so, and 
finally, one second, the relationships are completed and it is a shoe, but 
before that it was not. That is the intangible secret of organization, and 
now heterogeneity has become homogeneity: the materials now have a 
specific function which the parts merely as a collection could not perform. 

Euthydemus: Granted, but still the illustration does not shake my argument 
which was built on larger considerations than the designing of footgear. 

Mr. Sweord: I have in mind to reach those larger considerations, and we 
shall travel by a road you love, Euthydemus, as much as you despise the 
homely facts of everyday life. We shall visit next the lovely groves of 
art, about which you have written so often and with such rhetoric. For 


one thing strikes me now: you never give us an inventory of the con- 
tents of a painting. 
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Euthydemus: Indeed, I do not. 

Mr. Sweord: But, on the contrary, only last week you wrote: “The signifi- 
cance of a painting lies in its arrangement.’ A’sthetic joys, you went on 
to say, were induced by the association of forms in a painting, and not 
by these forms taken separately. 

Euthydemus: That is correct. 

Mr. Sweord: So you would agree that such words as symmetry, harmony 
and beauty are properties inherent in the Whole but not in the particles 
when isolated. It is not the sum total of paint particles that the art- 
lover prizes, but the properties that appear when they are cunningly 
and powerfully organized into a Whole. There is a magic transition 
there. 

Euthydemus: Yes, Mr. Sweord, but let me repeat my original proposition. 
I maintained that man selected certain serial-orders from the chaos of 
phenomena according to his subjective interests and purposes. Shoes and 
paintings are instances of this selectivity, but they are accomplished only 
by excluding the disorderly spectacle of all life and concentrating on a 
few subjectively relevant elements of it. I do wish that you would get on 
to the head of our debate, which is the nature of life in the large. 

Mr. Sweord: I, however, believe that as it is with small instances, so it is 
with great, and furthermore it is my practise not to leap into speculative 
realms until I am sure the ground is firm enough to press my feet against 
for the spring. So let us see if we can find further support before .our 
flight, and I think that science can now help us. Have you heard that the 
best physicists today are reacting from microscopic analysis of matter? 

Euthydemus: I have, indeed. But now are you not doing what you warned 
me against? Are you not speaking from hearsay? 

Mr. Sweord: Nevertheless I shall use what wits I have first to compre- 
hend the theory of modern science and second to test it by my own 
critical abilities and finally to incorporate into my thoughts that which 
my experience most clearly affirms. When a physicist says, “It would be 
meaningless to say that a particular fraction of the organization is lo- 
cated in a particular molecule,” a thousand instances arise in my memory 
of its truth. Now physics deals with world-features and it has learned 
that there is one world-feature at least that cannot be found by the in- 
ventory method, because it does not exist in any of the minute compart- 
ments of the world but only in the Whole. That world-feature is called 
Entropy, which is the measure of the random element in arrangement. 
As in the art of music, melody is a feature of arrangement, so in the 
physical world Entropy is an attribute of organization. So that, Euthyde- 
mus, I should say that reason instructs us that a Whole is something very 
different from an inventory, involving properties mysteriously arising 
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from the association of parts: I should say that feeling tells us also the 
same thing when we occupy ourselves with art: and I say finally that in 
practise the shoe teaches us a truth not a whit dissimilar. Hence, it is not 
superstitious or idolatrous to devote oneself to Wholeness, from which 
flows the values and functions we prize, but rather to do so is the height 
of commonsense. 

Euthydemus: That is all very well, theoretically, but is this height attain- 
able? That is what I should like to know. 

Mr. Sweord: It is attainable. Awhile ago I said that commonsense appar- 
ently sanctioned your view that it was useless because impossible for man 
to try to cope with the objective totality of events. But now let us listen 
to that secret oracle of commonsense within us and hear what the voice 
really says. I think I hear the oracle announce: “Perfection is improbable 
but not impossible for man.”’ And pondering on that assurance, I can 


only understand it to mean that there is a necessity on our part for re- 
birth. Offensive words to you, perhaps, but try to clear your mind of 
former unfavorable associations with the discourses of divines and try 
to think independently. For instance, is it not clear that if there is a 
virtue in Wholes not pertaining to the parts, then is not an attitude 
commensurate with the nature of Wholes required? Certainly there is, 
and one must with great labor be born into the new attitude. 

Look about you and you will find that we inherit only partial philoso- 
phies and attitudes. But to do justice to the Whole we must be impartial. 
Consider: if you espouse one horn of a dilemma, you are unjust to the 
other, for it is the essence of a dilemma that you can take neither horn. 
Both are necessary, and thus intelligence is not free to reject either. It 
is only free to work a miracle of transformation so that the dilemma be- 
comes a paradox. The veils of truth are paradoxes, and every time we 
achieve one we are a little nearer to the hidden altar. 

Euthydemus: Come now, I suspect you of dusting over this debate with 
your talk about temples. Can you not lay a few concrete illustrations on 
these altar steps? 

Mr. Sweord: I shall try, Euthydemus, in the hope of wooing you to para- 
doxy. Is it not so that every man has at some time cried out that life 
is a dream and he is dream-stuff? And yet is it not also true that no man 
can really doubt his existence? I exist, but I cannot prove that I am not 
a figment in the dream of some god. That is the paradoxical character 
of human life. Again, when that master I revere for his divine sanity, 
Plato, says: ‘“The business of mankind is not worthy of great seriousness, 
yet there is a necessity upon us to be serious, and this is our misfortune,” 
he is profoundly paradoxical, and we are on the way to a still deeper 
paradox which will illumine enigmatically the wisdom of his attitude. 
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Or again, consider Greek tragedy. What romanticist does not claim 
“¥schylus as his own, and what humanist does not derive a moral order 
from the same plays? But that which is claimed by both the heretical 
and the orthodox parties assuredly can belong wholly to neither, but to 
a third, those who have seen the astonishing reconciliation of Dionysus 
and Apollo in the tragedies of A%schylus. For these have been transported 
by a view of the Whole, and their original romanticism and humanism 
combining into a new pattern have subtly lost their identity. 

Euthydemus: Enough, speaker of paradoxes, the world is too much for 
us and will drive us mad as it drove poor Nietzsche mad. Sanity, I say, 
lies in cultivating a little garden and building a strong wall around it. 

Mr. Sweord: On the contrary, one must have the heroism to ride upon 
the broad balancing wings of gigantic paradoxes and to be borne up by 
them ever nearer to a blazing centre of all things. 
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LONGFACE MAHONEY DISCUSSES HEAVEN 
Horace Gregory 


If someone said, Escape, 

let’s get away from here, 

you’d see snow mountains thrown 

against the sky, 

cold, and you’d draw your breath and feel 

air like cold water going through your veins, 
but you’d be free, up so high, 

or you'd see a row of girls dancing on a beach 
with tropic trees and a warm moon 

and warm air floating under your clothes 
and through your hair. 

Then you’d think of heaven 

where there’s peace, away from here 

and you'd go some place unreal 

where everybody goes after something happens, 
set up in the air, safe, a room in a hotel. 

A brass bed, military brushes, 

a couple of coats, trousers, maybe a dress 

on a chair or draped on the floor. 

This room is not on earth, feel the air, 
warm like heaven and far away. 
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This is a place 

where marriage nights are kept 

and sometimes here you say, Hello 

to a neat girl with you 

and sometimes she laughs 

because she thinks it’s funny to be sitting here 
for no reason at all, except perhaps, 

she likes you, daddy. 

Maybe this isn’t heaven but near 

to something like it, 

more like love coming up in elevators 

and nothing to think about, except, O God, 
you love her now and it makes no difference 
if it isn’t spring. All seasons are warm 

in the warm air 

and the brass bed is always there. 


If you’ve done something 

and the cops get you afterwards, you 
can’t remember the place again, 
away from cops and streets — 
it’s all unreal — 

the warm air, a dream 

that couldn’t save you now. 

No one would care 

to hear about it, 

it would be heaven 

far away, dark and no music, 
not even a girl there. 
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CRUCIFER 
Dudley Fitts 


Manibus patriis: 1927 
Valet will ich dir geben 


The dark february afternoon slides lingeringly into night. Inside it is 
warm, bright with too many lights for Alan sprawling wearily in the wing- 
chair by the grate. He is tired, so tired that he is careless of the voices 
jangling around him: of Father Amory, placidly reciting platitudes of 
death, of this Death; of Uncle Robert, paunchy with impotent periods; of 
Aunt Faith, consciously shouldering another cross, with an eye to crowns 
hereafter. Alan is angrily impatient of their solicitous companionship. To 
be left alone, to be quiet only! Not to think yet — the mound in the grave- 
yard near the beach is not yet drifted under the falling snow —: but to give 
himself up wholly to his headache; (myself, wholly to this grateful, numb- 
ing loneliness .. . 

— Tired, Alan? Sleepy, dear Alan? , but it’s been a long day, Alan, a 
long, trying day.) Yet was it so long ago? Is yesterday so irrevocably dead? 
Was it yesterday, after all? the early awakening to his sister’s voice, inco- 
herent over the wire; his roommate’s blank face disintegrating into an em- 
barrassed sympathy (oh I’m so damned awfully sorry!) the rush for the 
train? Was this so long ago? And then the arrival here: Peter at the sta- 
tion with the beach-wagon, constrained, faintly accusing. (— The Packard, 
Peter ?— He never wanted it out, Mr. Alan, when it was storming.— Of 
course; Ipswich is foul in the winter ; and, When — did he —, die Peter? 
— He passed away when it was early light, Mr. Alan, they say he asked 
for you.) And later the grey voices, streaked eyes, the inarticulate hands; 
Aunty crying somewhere in another room (why was I ashamed to hear her 
crying?) ; the heavy flowers (for all his parishioners loved him) ; the six 
bleak candles watching the irrevocably dead. 

[When you sit up straight in your coaster-cart you look just like Joe 
driving the Essex stage. When you hit Father with your shiny whip, a fiery 
wonderful stallion prances eager to start. Then the cannons roar to right 
of you and to left of you, and the grapeshot snarls down from the hills, 
and the chariots advance. A giant whirls you at a lithe gallop along the path 
and out through the clover. The dead are lying everywhere, bombs burst- 
ing in air, the blue and the grey in a desperate last charge, and the goldenrod 
is pretty and a cow moos at me from around behind Father’s barn. ] 

Alan yawns deliberately. People come and go, People come and go. The 
dark afternoon dips into night. Father Amory chooses his words carefully, 
dark aiternoon 1S 
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squints along each precious cadence, polishes the beautiful phrases between 
his drooping lips. ‘Nor may we presume too greatly upon His merciful 
forbearance. Faith and experience both teach us that godliness alone is 
insufficient, that to the merits of the departed soul must be joined the spirit- 
ual sacrifice of those who mourn his loss, as offered up to God in the most 
holy Sacrament at the Altar. For our Lord’s blessed Body —’ 

[Those lips have tasted God. Those teeth have crunched His thigh. That 
crop has swilled His blood. Filet of Teresa’s mystic severed (ubinam esset?) 
bleeding ring. Du Ring an meinem Finger ... He sang beautifully. Every- 
body said he had a great natural voice. Mein goldenes Ringelein. He taught 
me how to accompany, — The First Music Lesson, magnificent lithograph 
FREE with every cake of soap, offer strictly limited. — But he is dead, 
Alan. Alan, the priest is dead. Alan, your father is dead. He will not sing 
any more. Father is dead, Father is dead. ] 

‘— without at least one annual votive Mass (although I recommend 
more than one), the departed soul must languish over-long beyond the 
light of Paradise. The Elizabethans called these trentals, I believe, for they 
were sung in cycles of thirty —’ 

[Father Amory’s voice is radiant in the firelight. Father Amory’s nose 
is lambent in the firelight. I am the Rose of Sharon, but you are in the 
cauld cauld blast of yonder voice, of yonder voice. — But sometimes a voice 
without face or form sings to you wonderfully near Teddy-bear on the pil- 
low beside you, 


There was a little man 

And he had a little gun 

And his bullets were made of lead lead lead 

And he saw a little duck 

He saw a little duck 

And he shot him right through the head head head. 


— Or you are wet and splashy sailing a white china ship, and again his 
clean voice laughing: ‘Look, he’s just like me!’ ... — And you are scared 
by his voice sometimes, long ago, when you asked him if the roots of the 
pine-tree in the garden go down very far? and he said, crossly, as if you’d 
been naughty, ‘Remember: they’re reaching for me down there’; and then, 
after a silence, gently, “You must always love this ground.’] 

‘a laborious sure ascension, cleansed in Purgatory’s fire (for, I trust, 
our Roman neighbours do not begrudge us our borrowing of Purgatory: be- 
lief in which is apparently condemned by the Articles, to be sure; but of the 
validity of which belief there exists, I, for one, hold, authoritative evidence 
in the practice of the Ancient English Church), purged incorruptible (or, 
as S. Paul expresses it so trenchantly, Having put on incorruption), to stand 
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naked and radiant in — what does Ezekiel say? — the appearance of the 
likeness of the splendour of the Lord, which is the appearance of the like- 
ness of the terrible crystal: we may assume, in all humility, but trusting in 
our Lady’s gracious intercession, that he will see God.’ 

[ — Why does Father Amory use such biggish words, why does Father 
Amory’s nose so rosily glow, Sergeant Peter? — Faith, yr Worship: Be- 
gorra (even), yr Worship: he’s afther meetin wid S. Dunstan, n him wid 
his Blessed Pincers (beati forcipes). — Objection over-ruled. He’s a priest. 
His words stream up like the incense, to be an evening sacrifice. ] 

‘How comforting to think of it!’ Aunt Faith. 

‘There is more sheer poetry in that chapter of Ezekiel,’ says Uncle Robert, 
‘than there is in all the rest of the Saint James version put together.’ 

‘Its eschatological symbolology is, to be sure, highly, may I say? imagina- 
tive,’ Father Amory confesses, ‘and the language is perhaps as fine as any 
the King James Bible can show; nevertheless, I should be loth indeed to 
dismiss without careful consideration the rhetorical excellence which our 
Saviour displays in the Parables.’ 

[Dribbling, Uncle Robert, dribbling! Will you take that lying down, 
Uncle? Uncle Robert, will the fat priest eschatologize briefly for us? For 
Jesus’ sake — be quiet, only be quiet, and go home. Will you prosodize back 
our irrevocably dead for us? If any gent present will loan me a corpse for 
just one moment. . . — Alan, your father is dead. Let me think about my 
father. Alan, your father is dead. "Way back, ever so far back, let me re- 
member my father the dead priest. Alan, your father is dead. — First, how 
tall he was! And how good! His parishioners always loved him, even those 
who hated the incense and thought him too High. He was not like this 
noisy fat man, but tall, but quiet, but good to us. Even before Mother died, 
I can remember his beautiful face, the love in his voice as he spoke of our 
town, our fields. I was very small. I didn’t understand all he meant. But 
he loved the ground even before Mother died, and afterwards it was not 
wholly because she was in it. “This is my country,’ he said. ‘I was born here, 
in this house. Your grandfather built this house, ploughed this land, as I 
have ploughed it. I was born here, Alan. I am part of this house, part of this 
ground, just as the pine-roots go down.’ — ‘Was I born here, too?’ — ‘,but 
you belong here, you’re made of the same dirt I’ve ploughed.’ He was 
crumbling a chunk of loam between his fingers. ‘Do you remember your 
mother?’ — ‘A little, Father.’ — “This ground,’ he said, ‘in this dirt. This 
New England, Alan. This land we have sown and lived in, from Ipswich 
and the sea to Concord and the hills beyond, this me, this you. . . You don’t 
understand it now. But when you are a priest, Alan — throw yourself 
down, here; dig under, here. Listen, Alan,’ he said, | 

‘Alan dear?...’ 
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‘Yes, Aunty.’ 

‘You were lovely today, you were a very great comfort, Alan. I don’t 
know how I shall get along when you’ve gone back to College, Alan.’ 

‘You'll be all right, Aunt.’ 

‘I dare say. I have been “all right” so far. — But you reminded me so of 
your poor dear mother. .. You don’t remember her very well, do you? She 
was so like you, for all that she didn’t always feel with us while she lived. 
So emotional! But there — She didn’t really know us, after all. — Strange, 
Father, that my brother — So many nice girls here in Ipswich would have 
— Brilliant young clergyman — But I always say, God’s way is best.’ 

[We are something against death after all. Dead reticence. Death in New 
England. There’s dignity in death in New England. — We are reticent, Mr. 
Poe, we don’t bawl our emotions, Mr. Poe. — Merde, Mr. Whittier, you’ve 
not enough unfrozen emotions to squeak, Mr. Whittier. — But the snow 
slashes against New England’s impenetrable hills. — Here we are, Aunty 
Faith and Uncle Robert and Father Amory and I, and they are trying, all 
of them, to help me in my Great Sorrow. Hell, do I really look as shot as 
that? Talk along, talk along, I’m listening. — But you listen, you listen for 
a minute: 

Listeth, lordes, in good entent, 
And I wol telle verrayment, 


if you really want to help me, leave me alone, only be quiet, and go home. 
— Or at any rate get the story straight. It’s simple: Mother married a 
young clergyman. He’s dead now. Valet will ich dir geben. And she’s dead 
now. That’s all, that’s nothing at all, that isn’t worrying me. — Please be 
quiet — What is worrying me is this: I would have done things differ- 
ently if I had remembered him sooner, I can not do things differently now. 
Yet I must remember him. He was a tall man, his hands were delicate, his 
voice the loveliest I knew, 


His lippes rede as rose, 
His rode is lyk scarlet in grayn, 
And I yow telle in good certayn, 
He hadde a semely nose. 


Aunt, you’re a fool to bawl your sorrow. I was ashamed of you, Aunt, when 
I heard you crying upstairs yesterday. Why? She must weep, or she will 
die. Then we're all dead and a long time stinking. But this is real death, this 
is true death! Look on my poor Aunt bereavéd. And did my Mother, too, 
love deceased? Yes, but she was so emotional! Lewd alien! — This bitter 
rock, this silent clenched spasm. — Deponent states via ouija-board that 


once a-bed she nearly said J love you. Withheld, thank God. 


ee 
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but let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. 


And now he’s dead. Tell me, Aunty, what of her now he’s dead? Why, 


she pined in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed? 


Indeed. And better. Our way, our silent way. This graceless aristocracy, 
this grey tradition, this unyielding land. Polite imperturbable cutting of 
Death (Miss Thanatos is not-quite) and Love (Mr. Erds is queer). Come 
Phyllis come into these bowers. —I tell you, his white hair ravels in this 
ground. — Here shelter is from sharpest showers. O sterile O tired! — 
Your father is dead, Alan. Alan, your father is dead. Alan Alan Alan: 
Father is dead. ] 

‘And it was just as if I saw him, just as plain as I’m seeing you, Robert. 
To think of Alan standing there, Crucifer at his own father’s funeral, so 
white and proud. I know I saw him standing there (Alan’s the image of 
him, anyhow), just as he looked that morning when we all went to hear his 
first Celebration. It was a winter’s morning, like today.’ 

‘But as I was saying, Alan: you will come back to us, I know you will. 
I am sure you will come back to us, Alan. The Church is in your blood, 
boy: your sainted father, your charming aunt, —’ 

‘__and so spiritual! And I said to his wife, “Have you ever seen such a 
radiant, unearthly face!” But all she said was, . . . Ah, but then she never 
could understand how we —’ 

[I remember : my face hurts against the choir-screen grille the day after 
Mother fell asleep and Father is speaking the piece we had to learn in 
School. That was when Carl Morse almost got thrown out of the choir 
just for laughing when Father stubbed his toe going up for the Preparation 
but anyway Mr Moynahan was awfully cross about something. We were 
going to sing He watching over Israel slumbers not nor sleeps for the In- 
troit and Carl was drawing a picture of Mr Moynahan kissing Miss Weston 
in the sacristy when she is folding up the altar-linen and putting it away. I 
had to laugh too it said Old Man Moynahan slumbers not nor but he snapped 
his fingers at us across the chancel then and looked that way at Carl and 
we sang He watching over but everyone is waiting for Father to tell them 
how Mother has gone to sleep for ever in Paradise. And I remember: how 
his face looks all tied up hard and cross as if Mr Moynahan had told him 
he couldn’t have though and when he went up around through the sacristy 
for the sermon his face is like old snow or dry and puckery like alum crystals. 
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Carl said to keep awake because the sermon will be about Mother sleeping 
between the six candles where the litany-desk is in Lent. I was sorry when 
all he said was what we had in School about Mr Valiant. He was looking 
crossly at the people and for a long time he didn’t say anything but only 
played with the crucifix hanging from his girdle but suddenly he began to 
talk and his voice is not cross it is loud and glad and he has forgotten to tell 
them that Mother is asleep in Paradise. I could whisper it with him and 
we were half way through when all of a sudden I am surprised to find that 
I am whispering it with him while he is telling it to the congregation. And 
my face hurts because I have to press it against the rood-screen to see 
Father’s face and his voice My marks and scars I carry with me to be a 
witness for me that I have fought His battles who now will be my rewarder 
happier and louder like when he is celebrating at High Mass When the day 
that he must go hence was come many accompanied him to the river side 
into which as he went he said Death where is thy sting? and as he went down 
deeper he said Grave where is thy victory? he is not cross now he is the way 
I can smell tobacco on his sleeve around me and almost laughing So he 
passed over; and all the Trumpets sounded for him on the other side and 
she made me stay after to learn it all week and Carl washed the black- 
boards and took the erasers outside to hit against the wall to clean them so 
he could walk home with me and when I said it to Father he was almost 
laughing and he sang about 


As I was walking down the road 

I met a man with a heavy load; 
Said I to him How do you do? 

Said he to me Well how are you? 


And I remember: that was all Father said to them. After that he looked 
at them for a long time and then he turned to the altar and crossed himself 
and went down through the sacristy and we began the Offertory Domine 
Jesu Christe Rex Glorie only Mr Moynahan had to wave harder than 
usual because it was new and in Latin and we didn’t know it very well and 
there is a smudge of dust across my cheek where I had to lean hard against 
the rood-screen in order to see Father’s face. | 

‘—even you, Alan, have not escaped them. I have had such high hopes 
for you, Alan. I have always dreamed that you would carry on your 
father’s priesthood in this parish. You had in you, you still have in you, I 
believe, the essence of the Faith. But you have lost much, Alan. — (Father 
Amory’s voice is lullingly mournful.) — You have mistaken glitter for 
splendour, Alan. You have lost sight of — what does S. Ambrose say ? — 
the splendor paterne glorie (in both senses, Alan), dazzled by the cheap 
crackling blaze of your Unitarian friends and Jewish instructors. Charity 
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always, of course, — christian charity. But they who would have destroyed 
Christ’s body, if they had been able, will not hesitate to attempt the per- 
version and the degradation of His soldiers. You must come back to us, Alan. 
I know you will: God was in your face this morning, Christ blazed in your 
eyes, you the Crucifer, you pure and spotless in the Church’s vestments, 
guarding your dead father’s grave.’ 

[Out there, out there: is the corpse stiff yet? Is the ditch hard yet? — It 
was cold out there in the cemetery. The wind tore at my throat; my fingers, 
too numb to ache, were soldered to the heavy cross-staff. Sere brass: the sleet 
shattered against the crucifix over me. Pound , Down , Pound , Down : he 
too loved the surf in winter, he too used to walk here, staring with sad eyes 
out to sea. Down, down down down — or with my nails I’ll— ! A New 
England Tragedy. An Ipswich Scene. The shore graveyard. The bleak grey 
clergy. The storm. The black Ipswich ocean. — Father Amory is very old. 
Father Amory shouldn’t be standing out here in the storm, with nothing on 
but that cassock. Tableau: his sheer shanks shiver. I too am a fool. Do I look 
spiritual ? Do I look like Devoted Stricken Son at Father’s Burial? — Al- 
most done, thank God. In paradisum deducant te angeli. They'll freeze their 
god-damned wings if they try to deduce him anywhere on a day like this. 
Or don’t Angels freeze? He’s one now: can he freeze? Funny: they say 
they have the faces of lions and the wings of eagles and talons of the terrible 
crystal. Well, you old son-of-a-bitch! you have changed —I didn’t know 
you. A ternam habeas requiem. Sure. Passant, jay dict : suy ta fortune : ne 
trouble mon repos, Sweeter than all this streaky chanting (je dor.), O unex- 
pressive death-song! — Delicately, delicately, toss the little pottles of earth 
(he is of this ground) on to his coffin. Earth to earth. Messrs Andréson, 
Tilton, Carnahan, Peabody: Gents: I do solemnly affirm and swearingly 
assert that every smallest crumb of sod you’re tossing down that hole, stifles 
my heart. — The roots reach for him, he’s spare, they’ll miss him. — Et lux 
perpetua luceat ei. Sleep, guy; sleep, good old guy, good night: , in pace. 
Amen. Amen. I loved him. Amen.] 

‘Aunty : before you go upstairs,’ 

‘Yes, Alan?’ 

‘Will you turn out all the lights? My head aches so.’ 

‘__ must say Good Night, Miss Bradford. And remember, Alan: all I’ve 
said is for your beloved father’s sake. You’ll come to Confession before you 
return to Cambridge, and afterwards we'll have a nice long heart-to-heart 
talk, Alan.’ 

(And he saw a little duck 
He saw a little duck 
And he) 
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“Won’t you smoke one more cigar with me, Father?’ 

‘No, I must go. Alan’s tired. I must take my — what is it? — ah, good- 
night, goo —’ 

[4 ternam. Habeas. Requiem. 

The dark february afternoon. 

He hadde a semely nose. . .] 

‘Good night, Aunt.’ 

[ Alone. ] 
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“We sat on the parapet above the mill-race. I could no longer watch the 
‘moving water, for the sun was long set ; but I could hear it running darkly in 
‘his voice. My father spoke of many things: he had been born in that country, 
“he had grown up here, and he had married a foreign girl, in that same tot- 
“tering house up the road. She had loved him, they had been happy, and she 
“died shortly after he had taken Holy Orders. This was long ago. I did not 
“remember it well. — “These hills knew me. Something up there beyond the 
‘spruce knew me, knew my grandfather. But when I took Orders they shut 
‘against me. I loved them, and they had forgotten me. The hills knew me, 
‘they did not know me any more, the priest was a stranger in his own land.” 
‘“__ He was troubled, inarticulate. He tried to explain that the hills had 
‘forgotten him. It sounds absurd. It was not, then. I listened to him beside 
‘the black water, but I could not see his face.’ 


— Or this, perhaps: 


‘I am uneasy in this land. The hills 
‘trouble me, the earth leers from the sky 
‘bitterly, its laughter volleys down 

‘into my brittle heart. So, kill 

‘your fathers in you, and for ever be 

‘a trespasser on your own inheritance. 


‘My great-grandfather Peabody’s elegance 
“stank of this earth, which his grandfather 
“sowed and manured, sowing its dusty womb 
“with laces to be, gigs and barouches in 
“futurity. Through Ipswich gravel soared 
‘onions, though painfully, and under ground 
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‘potatoes throbbed, (not onions, nor potatoes, 
‘nor any nutrient vegetable of the world: 

‘but, Midas-touched, knobbly gilt-legged chairs, 
‘a plaque of Pharaoh’s Horses, plush-enfenced ; 
‘a marble lion; and a privy 

‘incorporate at last within the house.) 


‘But if Mr. Peabody’s grandfather 

‘had spermed the Aorist Tense instead of leeks 
‘and succulent slaw; or if my great-grandfather 
‘had sold his carbuncled gilt-legged chairs, his lion, 
‘and Pharaoh’s Horses, and sprouted in the town: 
‘should I then, malcontent! have been at all? 


‘Or, if you will, am I? or is this sack 

‘pavid among the hills, a very I? 

‘From earth man sprung: but did my father ever 
‘sleep on the ground, sleep in the dust’s embrace, 
‘or prod with stillant progenitive finger 

‘the teeming furrow of moistened dung-red loam? 


‘Tt fills his nostrils now, and his white head 
‘splits in his mother’s lap. (And he betrayed 
‘his mother, as I in him likewise betrayed 
‘my mother. Yet was he of her: from her, 
‘how should he live, but for her? And he fled 
“far from the naked hills, far from the fecund 


‘breasts of her.) 

‘Tt is earth, I tell you, earth our mother, 
‘earth our breathing, our fire, earth our begetting. 
“The sewers of cities spew on her, scum of macadam 
‘corsets her pulsing surge: yet the meadows lie 
‘flung on the quivering hills whose brown thighs part 
‘tense and superb; the aromatic woods 


‘drink in her juices; life groans within her, and Spring 
‘returns with choreographic splendour of birds 
‘for her, with ivy, and on his head the dew 
‘burns in the genial sun. 
The air is black. 
‘Terror slides the granite heights and screams 


‘from electric trestles. Shall I find 
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‘sanctuary here? Red lights and green 

‘crackle above me; jangling, the 

‘clangour and clamour of careening cabs, 

‘the klaxon-snarls, the rhapsody of fear 

‘yelled from a thousand howling horns, the vomit 
‘of subways streaking the pocky streets, the blare 


‘of gin from fetid doorways, tenement-fronts 
‘festooned as for a goaty carnival: 
‘O sterile O tired! 

This is everything 
‘that was, that is not, being so, that will be: 
‘whether the last uncoiling come with crumble 


‘of grinding masonry, rooted up from the outraged 
‘soil; or whether at last my eyes 

‘shall pale to look on what was once, what is not, 
‘being so, what must be when the scabs 

‘are scraped away and all this cysted wrack 

‘shall vanish like fume into the shuddering air: 


‘it stands. And I am of it, although not of it, 
‘thanks to my great-grandfather Peabody, 
‘whose land I now revisit, uncertain, uneasy, 
‘mindful of my own mother, remembering also 
‘that I forsook her, fleeing, that in my house 
‘I trespass on my own inheritance, 


‘and may not ever know that these sullen hills 
‘smile at his coming who has them in his heart 
‘as in his ancestry. 

Meanwhile the months 
‘jar through the sky. God walks the hills, and I 
‘regard in a rural Ipswich out-house 
‘the melancholy ballast of God’s image.’ 
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— Tired, Alan? Sleepy, dear Alan? , but it’s been a long day, Alan, a 
long, trying day. 
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‘If I had known that I was not to see him again, I would have been 
‘less casual. As it was, I listened impatiently, struggling into my great- 
‘coat, rummaging in the umbrella-stand for my stick. He stood in the door- 
‘way, fumbling at the latch in the uncertain light. “Good- -by,” he said. 
* “Write to me, Alan; it’s lonely up here in Ipswich.” — “Good- by,” I said. 
“He opened the door. I could hear the surf crashing on the distant beach. 
“The sleet slashed at the porch-light. — “Watch the steps, Alan,” he said, 
““they’re crazy with ice. I’ll be seeing you in the Spring?” — “I guess 
‘so,” I said; “good-by.” I stepped out on to the piazza, impatient to be 
‘gone, for the door to be shut. He looked at me; dust of ice glinted in his 
‘white hair. — “It’s lonely up here in Ipswich,” he said; “I tell you it’s 
‘lonesome up here, Alan, I miss you often. Write to me some day, Alan. 
‘I get lonesome up here often, I miss you.” He took both my gloved hands 
‘in his hands. “Good-by,” he said; and kissed me. I saw that he was crying, 
‘and noticed that his lips were already cold. I was uncomfortable, and 
‘giggled without wanting to. — “God help the poor sailormen —”’, I said; 
‘and turned roughly and tapped my way with slow care to the sidewalk. For 
‘a long time he stood in the door, lonely, his white hair gusty in the cold. 
‘When I reached the corner, he closed the door.’ 


for A. L. 
Saratoga: 1929 


THREE POEMS 
(1924-1926) 


Louis Zukofsky 
I 


“Tt is well on this June night 

To lie naked by our fire 

And watch a queer boat cruising — 

A will-o-the-wisp by its light — 

For smugglers whose calling is their choosing. 
But really, Wickson, my desire 

For water may grow stronger 


If we lie here any longer. 
ee eee 
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God knows, Wickson, there’s a chance 

If you care to go for water 

And walk the mile of marsh 

That you’ll meet the coast-guard’s daughter. 
But since chances may not keep, 

Wickson, I had rather go to sleep.” 


II 


And looking to where shone Orion, 
Wickson — ‘“The miracle were done 
If she were to bear my son. 


“As to taste there’s no dispute, 
But who is he may taste? 
These miles of beach — 

Coarse grass and ocean waste — 


“Where on them can I get, 
Cr from their green of stars, 
Something like a cucumber ?” 


III 
Only water 


We seek of the water 
The water’s love! 


Shall we go again 
Breast to water-breast, 


Gather the fish-substance, 
The shining fire, 
The phosphor-subtlety ? 


We sing who were many in the South 
At each live river mouth 
Sparse-lighted, carried along! 
ee cena a 
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for Doctor John Joseph Mangan 


‘A NOTE’: 


ON THE SOMEWHAT PREMATURE APOTHEOSIS OF 
THOMAS STEARNS ELIOT 


Sherry Mangan 


; ar : A : 

Ah, vous autres américains! vous étes tellement intelligents, vous 

avez beaucoup de talent, méme de génie, mais vous manquez 
presque complétement le courage d’étre vous-mémes, 


I 


It is not without diffidence that one protests against the Eliot myth, not 
only because an unknown young man feels a certain lése majesté inherent 
in caviling at an older and established writer, not only because Mr Eliot, 
critic, is able, admirable, plausible, and above all formidable, but most es- 
pecially because his critical station is in opposition to so many objectionable 
camps with which one is in fear a casual reader might identify any adversary 
that there seems scarcely to be left any tenable ground save Mr Eliot’s own. 
Yet this cannot be so; and this little paper is partially concerned in a search 
for that position from which one may point out certain evils resultant upon 
Mr Eliot’s consecratio without being classed in with certain ‘modern’ ergo 
dating movements (or rather fluxes) from whose pretensions and inade- 
quacies we have all long since turned. 

Our ability to define this position with sufficient precision to satisfy the 
tastes of those for whom this paper is especially intended, of those who have 
reacted from the critical looseness of these post-war years into a need for 
precision that has become an addict-like craving for the soporific of exact 
rightness — our ability to do this is limited by the very nature of the posi- 
tion we seek. It is impossible to fight ‘criticism’ (in the sense in which we 
shall treat it in this article) with its own weapons, by setting up an anti- 
thetic corpus of the ‘non-critical’ or ‘creative’, because it by nature can- 
not be made into such a corpus. Unless we point, without comment but not 
perhaps without malice, to those who were simply great poets and wrote 
no criticism; and (it is as tenable as its contrary) were not ‘critical’ at all 
save in their personal canons relating to their own work. 

That Mr Eliot, as a poet, has not only established himself as a master 
(whether major or minor we must leave to time), but has, to borrow one 
of his own tropes, slightly readjusted the entire body of poetic art, one can 
scarcely doubt. And we moreover think that his influence will be of a 
permanence, though it will be difficult to accurately situate this until the 


present vogue for him has diminished. At the moment, of course, so many 
SS 
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unauthorized disciples are pilgrimaging across the waste land that one ex- 
pects daily to hear of some critic opening a roadside refreshment stand near 
the rocks where there is, unless Mr Eliot is mistaken, no water. But when 
all the more obvious mannerisms, of technique, of thought, and of emotion, 
have been exploited by the camp-followers, we make no doubt that English 
poetry will betray, however minutely, the fact that a genuine poet has 
passed. For which fact we render thanks to Apollo and respectful homage 
to Mr Eliot himself. No, it is Mr Eliot qua critic whose influence we wish 
to counteract. 

Now it is no more our intention to concoct a polite ‘note’ upon Mr Eliot’s 
curious style or failure to recognize Artemis-Selene in Shelley’s Skylark 
or possible underestimation of Beaumont and Fletcher or any similar fid- 
dling with trivia and rattling of dead bones than it is to dilate on our useless 
regret at Mr Eliot’s apparent poetic dessication and intemperate demise. 
The latter is his private affair (and we all eagerly embrace the hope of a 
resurrection) ; the former we can safely leave to the literary jugglers or un- 
pretentious scholars whose defensible métier it is. We have slight quarrel 
with Mr Eliot as a capable critical scholar, nor is what slight quarrel we 
have closely germane to this essay. Our real quarrel with Mr Eliot is that 
he insists on delivering post-mortem oracles to those whom admiration for 
his poetry has put in too receptive an attitude; it is that a man of his genius, 
past accomplishment, and influence is a mere critic at all. In fine, we ac- 
cuse Mr Eliot (and related precisians) simply and solely of the classic 
crime of corruption of the youth. And if we thereby put Mr Eliot in the 
enviable position of Socrates, and ourselves in the position of that worthy’s 
stupid accusers, then so much the better for Mr Eliot — and so much the 
more characteristic of the impregnability of his position. We hold indeed 
that this position should be, not so much attacked, for the fault of its almost 
invariable dead rightness is its very strength, but avoided, just as one would 
avoid the vicinity of a deadly upas-tree. Or, to change our figure and attempt 
to turn Mr Eliot’s thunder against him, let us, quoting that heresy is a 
truth carried to excess, charge Mr Eliot with the related crime of heresy. 
And if it be justifiably argued that Mr Eliot may not want or countenance 
his disciples, we may, while politely suppres..ng our doubts, reply that this 
paper constitutes rather a lay warning to the faithful than a bull to Mr 
Eliot, since we are after all not the Pontifex Maximus, and Mr Eliot 
will be quite justified in regarding these strictures with a smile as polite 
and condescending as Tertullian’s. But we strongly believe it to be high 
time an objection was made to Mr Eliot’s somewhat premature (and — 
may we maliciously suspect ? — not wholly unwilling) apotheosis; and we, 
though perhaps ill-fitted, venture to raise the first voice. 
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Before we proceed to the amplification of the formal charge against Mr 
Eliot, let us take up a perhaps less important related subject, a few remarks 
on which, opinions rather than pronouncements, may elucidate the attitude 
with which we protest the Eliot myth: let us, that is, essay a few hesitant 
remarks about the popular idol and literary mode of the moment, precisian 
¢riticism itself; and in specific about the elevation of the critical faculty, 
which subsists relatively in all men, to the detriment and stunting of its 
twin, the creative faculty. It seems unnecessary to undertake a demonstra- 
tion of the simultaneous existence of these two faculties, when, under various 
terminologies and in various aspects, they have been recognized and argued 
about since the beginnings of literature, in recent years having formed the 
subject for disquisitions by such dissimilar writers as Friedrich Nietzsche 
and Matthew Arnold. Indeed, for all its lack of proportion, Nietzsche’s 
laudation of the Dionysian spirit remains of intelligence and stimulation. 

The precisians themselves concede, if we do not misunderstand them, a 
delicate balance in the mind of the artist between the creative (and initially 
formless) and critical (or regimenting) faculties. And we beg to emphasize 
the word delicate before going on to note that we believe these faculties 
are mutually interdependent and must be developed together, where the 
precisians seem to hold rather the belief that they are discrete, separable, 
and may be independently developed. Excess in the function of either faculty 
leads to danger. To realize that without the critical faculty, with its in- 
valuable qualities of control and order, art goes soggy or runs amok, we 
have only to accompany such an undisciplined writer as M Romain Rolland 
into the Cloudcuckooland of Jean-Christophe, where all is soppy and sloppy 
and soulful, or, taking a more serious example, to wander with M André 
Breton in the dated wilderness of Surréalisme, whence only the personal 
genius of certain of the group was able to extract anything of permanent 
artistic value. To realize that without the creative faculty, art becomes a 
tinkling cymbal, we need only glance, on the one hand, at the great body 
of bad minor poets who, unconscious of the lack, are perpetually engaged 
in saying, with great technical facility, nothing whatsoever; or, on the 
other, among those who are conscious, mere critics like — shall we dare 
say when he may a week from Thursday overturn us with a large-scale 
poem of unanswerable vigor and merit? — Mr Eliot himself. The inevitable 
conclusion, that both qualities must be present, needs no belaboring. 

Taking, as we do for reasons which we shall hereinafter offer, criticism 
to be no art at all, but a relatively useful craft, taking, that is to say, the 
point of view of the artist (and even when we recall that it is the other 
side which has ‘written all the books’, it is still amazing how neglected that 
point of view is), we may leave out of consideration the type of artistic 
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mind which deliberately abandons creation for criticism, and confine our- 
selves to the artist qua artist. In his mind, between these two indispensable 
faculties, of what nature is the relation? And in what way may they be 
best developed? The precisians’ answer is engaging and specious. Direction- 
ally speaking, they tend to separate the two and to develop them inde- 
pendently, intellectually, and deliberately. How logical, the theory that 
by the deepening of the unconscious creative faculty and the refinement of 
the conscious critical faculty the artist gains, not only in both depth and 
order separately, but also (here the non sequitur) in the brilliant cresis of 
the two which is true art. Mr Eliot, for example, if we do not misunder- 
stand him, holds that by separate development the artist may avoid con- 
fusions of the two and be better in both. If only the living mind of a living 
artist were as amenable to such ordering as are the materials of bibliographies, 
how simple it would all be! But the likelihood is (again speaking direction- 
ally) that these faculties must, even at the cost of occasional confusion of 
their functions, have at all times a parallel development, an intimately re- 
lated development, and a development as nearly as possible equal. For (per- 
haps unfortunately) the critical, as well as the creative, problems of the 
artist are personal, and the attempt to apply to them a critical faculty which, 
instead of being sharpened to an almost instinctive sense of fitness, is become 
an impersonal and almost inimical critic, with a whole system of fixed 
criteria, inevitably tends to sterility. And the equality of development is 
important because letting the critical faculty get too far in advance of the 
creative faculty leads equally to sterility by killing a certain quality of 
which we shall have much to say in the last section of this paper. The theory 
of separate development seems eminently logical; yet this separate develop- 
ment means divergence and opposite directions, and the result is predictably 
scholarship or criticism — sterility. 

We have, besides our primary thesis (that criticism as a fetish is like 
calcium carbonate in the artistic blood of our young men), three main 
faults to find with precisian criticism in its present pretensions: that it is 
not an art at all, that it is a contradiction in terms, and that it is dead. 

Criticism is, despite some claims, not an art at all, yet because it is readily 
confused with art in that it deals with art with art’s tools, it is dangerous 
to the artist as likely to withdraw him from his proper sphere and to unfit 
him for return thereto. Being no art, but a literary craft of minor use, it 
is, in itself, all form and no matter, all means and no end. The critic is at 
best a superior form of librarian, and at worst a superior form of lecturer 
to women’s cultural societies. The basal use of criticism seems to lie in or- 
ganization, synthesis, and expatiation of givens; and the trouble with such 
expatiation is that everybody’ knows already. Except in the realm of scholarly 


*Perhaps ‘everybody’ should be qualified. The alternative is ‘vulgarization’ (such 
as to the societies mentioned above) ; I give criticism the benefit of the doubt in 
using ‘everybody’ in a culturally limited sense. 
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research, it is not usually the discovery of anything new; it is merely the 
more or less skilful and novel marshaling of facts, elsewhere loosely appre- 
hended, either into a formula, or, that being in all honesty unattainable, into 
an easily apprehensible synthesis of corporate fact. In the ultimate analysis, 
then, it is kicking a dead dog: it is parochial situation, it is cataloguing (both 
admirable enough, to be sure, better say than pseudophilosophizing or writ- 
ing advertisements, but hardly the highest occupation to which the human 
mind can attain). And it would not surprise us if the taste for it formed 
one aspect (we expect at any moment now the lightning to strike our irre- 
ligious head) of the same Zeitgeist for predigestion that gives us, in other 
fields, patent breakfast cereals and Professor Durant’s little uade mecum 
on philosophy.” If Mr Eliot wants to decline to the post of librarian or 
scholar-critic, none can prevent him; but the generation which gaped when 
the symbolic eagle left his pyre might note that Mr Eliot poet and Mr Eliot 
oracle are different things. 

Precisian criticism is a contradiction in terms because all criticism, how- 
ever precise, is, when not mere factual cataloguing, essentially esthetic and 
‘impressionistic’. In offering reasons for withdrawing with polite distaste his 
critical mantle from such as Mr Symons (not that we hold any brief for 
Mr Symons except that he isn’t even pretendng to be impartial), Mr Eliot, 
postulating a comparative impartiality which is not even that partially at- 
tainable, attempts to erect with the tenuous materials of pure reason’ a pre- 
carious edifice of detached intellectual criticism. Now anything from ‘I am’ 
to ‘This book is well written’ is infinitely arguable’, and of the ensuing 


"In this concern I recommend a reading of Mr Eliot’s Ezra Pound for Little 
Tots, Latecomers, the Illiterate, and the Feeble Minded, which serves as introduc- 
tion to his selection from the work of that extraordinary poet. There is a lucid (and, 
be it gladly granted, intelligent) explanation for the layman of how these odd folk 
called poets work; there is technical predigestion on verse styles and traditions; 
and — but let Mr Eliot speak: ‘I have omitted . . . Homage to Propertius. 1 was 
doubtful of its effect on the uninstructed reader, even with my instructions’ — 
whenafter he goes on to intimate that almost nobody ever read Propertius, or that, 
if he could do so, is probably an ass who couldn’t distinguish a ‘persona’ (in Mr 
Pound’s technical use) from a trot. Now the point lies not so much in Mr Eliot’s 
gratuitous assumption of the smallness of the number of his contemporaries whom 
the reading of Propertius has failed to stultify, nor in the rather unexpected conceit 
about his ‘instructions,’ as it does in the assumption of the pontifical manner, in- 
evitably suggesting the popular aim. Mr Eliot, I think, would have to perform 
some brilliant mental gymnastics to demonstrate that the poem in question has not 
a considerable interest apart from a historical one. Mr Eliot’s almost sacerdotal 
timidity lest the full significance be imperfectly apprehended, or the reader’s mind 
be distracted by poems of lesser magnitude than those he has seen fit, in his 
paternal wisdom, to include, is a little funny, reminding one of the way his own 
less finished poems gradually drop and will drop out of successive collected editions. 
This touchstone was used to distinguish between Mr Pound as a major poet and 
Mr Eliot as a minor poet some years ago in an essay whose brilliance and sense 
makes me regret my inability to recall the name of the writer. 

*Cf- in hac re The Emperor's New Clothes, by Hans Christian Andersen. 

“Just as only he who is constantly catching himself in deceptions and self-decep- 
tions can have any assurance that he is on the track of honesty, similarly only he who 
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opinions, all containing both truth and falsehood, none is likely to be ex- 
clusively true, or, indeed, anything more than a relatively tenable argu- 
mentative position. What a field this opens in which men may spend their 
lives nicely disputing in polite public ‘notes’! Intellectual honesty may over- 
come the accidental of a touch of liver, and the maintenance of consistency 
through large scope may offer the specious effect of a divinity in judgment; 
but, no matter how far precisian criticism may struggle away from its ori- 
gins, it is essentially personal and therefore essentially relative, esthetic, 
and to some extent ‘impressionistic’, to wit, a human’s ‘impression’ of this in 
relation to all the thats. The logical result of this constant desire for right- 
ness and impersonality is the settling on some agreeable form of exterior 
authority. In Mr Eliot’s case this seems to be ‘royalism, classicism, and 
Anglicanism’ — truly an imposing triad. But it is ipso facto a retrogression, 
a confession of failure to create any personal standards. Mr Eliot may 
aver (and we are certain the reasons he will offer in his three promised 
volumes, one on each of the triad, will be nothing if not plausible) that his 
decision marks an advance, that he has seen the celestial light; well, credat 
Iudzus Apella, but to us it looks rather more like capitulation to Mephisto. 
Faust wanted youth; Mr Eliot wants this imposing triptych sounding- 
board behind his already fairly resonant predicatory voice. 

Precisian criticism is dead, not only because, to chance on one of Mr 
Eliot’s pétards, it ‘removes the remains of [a dead writer’s] reputation to a 
last resting place in the dreary cemetery of literature’, but because (whether 
intentionally or not) it tends to produce in the fluid’ currents of literature 
and philosophy (so far as philosophy is personal to the artist) an artificial 
stasis. It thereby either relegates the invaluable qualities of ceaseless spiritual® 
and artistic doubt and search, always profound stimuli to the artist, to the 
level of a library speculation, or it reduces them to search for the paregorika 
(do not forget that Mr Eliot is these days essentially a weary man) of a 
false exterior background or architecture of an academic problem dissociated 
from our actual living and our actual problems. If one follows Mr Eliot 
step by step in his personal decline, there is a certain plausibility dependent 
solely upon the personal nature of his problems; but if one plunges in 
knows how personal are his opinions can approach even relative truth by a conscious 
discounting of bias. There is perhaps nothing so opinionated as an ‘unbiased opinion’, 


and nothing so likely to keep one biased as a belief that one is not, for the very 


consciousness of right keeps it from being so. Cf: e: g: righteous indignation, relig- 
ious intolerance, etc. 


anil using this abused word, I decline to be assigned to Bergson, Herr Spengler, 
et al. 

*Nor have I been basking in dilute Hindooisms. What the abused word spirit 
represents is an important artistic factor. V: Aragon, Le Libertinage, where we find 
the equivocal following: “... de l’esprit. Qu’on me pardonne d’emprunter au 
langage de la philosophie . . . ce mot vague qui désigne avec précision une réalité si 


élementaire que le premier damné charretier de ma connaissance .. . n’aura pas 
Vidée de la mettre en doute.’ 
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medias res, it is difficult to conceive that our young Americans can illude 
themselves into the belief that they are the ones to whom ‘the relation of 
Church and State is an actual and importunate problem’, for example, as 
it well may be with Mr Eliot on his side of the Channel as with Une Action 
Frangaise on the other. Mr Eliot’s concerns are growing daily less catho- 
lic, more parochial, and of less genuine interest to Americans. If even cer- 
tain Anglo-French circles in Paris which are in close touch with the 
English scene still consider the best joke of the past three years Mr Eliot’s 
‘daring’ in proclaiming himself a royalist in politics (and after all, for 
England, it is pretty funny), of how much less interest to our present gen- 
eration in America are Mr Eliot’s however sincere preoccupations with out- 
cocteauing M Cocteau in what is to American-born eyes the so much 
swankier English Church. 

If we have left argument for ridicule, it is because, seen with fresh eyes, 
the thing is so essentially ridiculous; because it seems like some colossal and 
incredible joke to see young Americans solemnly reading The Library of 
Anglo-Catholic Theology and gravely disputing about the apostolic suc- 
cession over their glasses of bootleg gin. Mr Eliot may personally believe 
that such a stable external prop is best for his own soul, but the Cunard 
Steamship Company, Vanity Fair, the Lipton Tea Company, the leagues 
for ‘closer relations with the mother-country’, and all the snobisme that 
followed Henry James contradicentibus notwithstanding, we cannot seri- 
ously believe that it is in that direction there lies salvation for a generation 
of Americans who are searching for something stable in a far too Heraclei- 
tan world. 

We have little hesitation in terming the process of growing up a process 
of intelligent limitation, but Mr Eliot, in his personal idiosyncrasies, seems 
to have limited and refined himself into something that to these barbarian 
eyes looks pretty juiceless. And unless our young men of promise, turning 
their back on the American scene and the rest of the world, are all going 
to rush over in a body to England there to plunge themselves into the 
charming, scholarly, but essentially alien pursuits to which Mr Eliot seems 
to be permanently devoting himself, it is about time they got a new prophet. 

Returning after this discursus to our statement that criticism is dead, 
we say that the false stasis which precisian criticism produces leads ulti- 
mately, on the philosophical side, as in this example, to the need for and choice 
of an equally artificial exterior bulwark, of something established to cling 
to. If Mr Eliot has sailed grandly into a haven with a gesture which only 
the exact brilliance of his mind keeps from looking pitiably resignatory, that 
is not a cause for us of other instincts and tastes to blindly direct our lesser 
barks in after him, and (of all things) to live on the lotuses of prose style 
and Anglican theology. On the artistic side, as intimated supra, this stasis, 
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involving fixed criteria instead of a universally applicable artistic taste, 
tends to limit genuine development, not only of both matter and form, but 
of a thing more valuable and more intangible yet, artistic courage. 

Criticism, as practised among us as a literary mode, is a too drastic remedy 
for a recognizable artistic disease. Surely none will deny that we are all 
thoroughly tired of watching or participating in the blind-staggers of an 
auto-intoxicated romanticism, but just as it is possible to cure an offending 
hand by less than the amputation of an arm, so is it possible to control a 
creative spirit sick of its licence by less desperate measures than the ex- 
termination of that spirit. Or, in another medical figure, we may say that 
criticism is, in a sense, the substitution of the medicine for the patient; 
whereas what we want is a cured patient, not a bottle of panacea. 


III 

Mr Eliot is corrupting the youth. But which part of it are his upas-like 
emanations killing? why? and how? 

Not the Lefts, certainly: they cavort as before, noticing Mr Eliot only 
with a few cliché curses, usually beside the point. If we examine their most 
characteristic organ, the ‘experimental’ transition, we find the same situa- 
tion as that noted supra about Surréalisme: the emergence of some remark- 
able talents from a welter of strange techniques and stranger theories.’ And 
we look in vain for the influence of Mr Eliot. Except, perhaps, on the re- 
bound. 

It is not the Rights, who, in America, seem to be less the Tories, or the 
Catholic Wing, or anything comparable to anything non-American, than 
the Never-Had-Anythings-In-The-First-Place. One cannot consider as a 
serious modern literary force the spiritual descendants of William Dean 
Howells, Bronson Alcott, or Henry James. Perhaps the Historical Societies 
are the most characteristic manifestations of this wing; and of its principal 
organ, The Atlantic Monthly, the less said the kinder. Mr Eliot will un- 
doubtedly have his effect on them, but only to provide them eventually with 
a new set of prejudices. 

No, it is the great Centre which Mr Eliot dessicates. This centre has for 
its kernel chiefly the young men, of good cultural background, of catholic 
interests, usually undergraduates or graduates of good universities, young 
men who are earnest, sensitive, talented (and with the latency of greater 
things than talent alone). The loss of this group is, we believe, a genuine 
one. This we hold despite the fact that their committing artistic hari-kari 
on Mr Eliot’s tomb might seem ipso facto to indicate their second-rateness. 

"If transition contains: a surprisingly large percentage of the best work that is 
being published in English we may credit that less to its theories than to its lack 
of theories, i: e: to the admirable broadness of its editorial policy — and to what 


is the basis of all art: individual ingenia. 
a a 
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But, driven by circumstances, they are explicable and excusable. Let us at- 
tempt to imagine how they came to this pass. 

Either personally or vicariously, having taken licence for liberty, they 
were suffering from mental and spiritual indigestion. Such changes as we 
are now considering come in vague cycles, helically: it is difficult to assign 
definite causes or definite points of departure, and the theories of say either 
Henry Adams or Herr Spengler impress one more with their ingenuity 
than with their likelihood. These helical returns, which combine the es- 
sences of the pendulum and the inclined plane, have strangely diverse symp- 
tomatic manifestations: we saw simultaneously occurring such apparently 
unrelated things as the vulgarization of imagism, the rise of the neo-Zola 
Mencken school, the myriad imitations of the unique and serious Mr Joyce; 
but most especially we saw the failure of an unsure youth to bear up under 
the greater burden of artistic integrity which the breakdown of order and 
tradition, both technical and philosophical, laid upon it. These young men 
seemed to have neither the strength nor the daring to create their own 
canons, nor was it difficult to predict, seven or eight years ago, that, failing 
to create any new internal assurances, our youth would start looking for the 
exterior bulwark of some received tenets to keep up its confidence in itself, 
and, accompanying this, would engineer a swing back to classicism in one 
form or another. The symptoms of that swing, which was as violent as 
things American usually are, were sometimes amusing: the Loeb Classical 
Library of Text-Translation of Latin and Greek Authors sold like hot- 
cakes; young men who up till then had apparently thought of Poe only as 
the author of The Raven, and Swinburne of The Garden of Proserpine, 
hastily rushed to purchase copies of their critical works; Aristotle suddenly 
became the dernier cri; after The Criterion began, the appearance of the 
proximate number was awaited as the revealments of Sinai; those of us who 
had been till then meditatively counting the nisi clauses in the De Senectute 
were politely elbowed aside by an onrush of well-dressed young men clamor- 
ing for scholia on Quintilian, and, armed wth Dr Santayana’s essay and 
a hasty glance at Allen & Greenough, burning to plunge into the De Rerum 
Natura; and young men who had met one three years previous with pale 
manner and some query like ‘And what is your art?’ now, with furrowed 
brow, asked one’s opinion on Chapman’s use of cesura. The looseness of 
poetry was stiffened with clapboards torn off all sorts of philosophies, tricked 
out with classical allusion (all in a glass of Gayley darkly ) ; poor old G#dipus 
was rudely dragged from eternal bliss so that brilliant and despairing under- 
graduates might put out their spiritual eyes with more dignity; and the 
sententious couplet flourished among us. It was all hugely amusing and 
valuable and a good time was had by all and the young men managed to 


render their fashion of restrained desperation quite lyric and touching and 
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many people thought it would probably do them a world of good to learn 
that the word dunce maligns Duns Scotus, that even Racine might be read 
with both benefit and pleasure, that Abélard exists apart from Heloise, that 
by reading Seneca they might learn something about Shakespere, and that 
there was once a strange figure named Laurentius Valla. But the thing has 
gone beyond the proportions of a joke: it is — here is the rub — no longer 
a stimulant, but a depressant. The need to be right, which was healthy as a 
deterrent, has become a psychopathic mania; and the trend which began with 
much salubrious self-control is petering out in bibliographies, ‘notes’, and 
style. And if they are still unhappy, and the fashion of restrained despera- 
tion remains with only the change that it is more restrained than ever, we 
must conclude headaches follow constipation just as surely as they do 
drunkenness. 

Of all people, it is the humorous Lowell whose words most neatly de- 
scribe the present condition of one of this Centre, 


“.. who is so well aware of how things should be done, 


‘That his own works displease him before they’re begun, — 
Who so well all that makes up good poetry knows, 
That the best of his poems is written in prose; 
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The ocean of song heaves and glitters before him, 

The depth and the vastness and longing sweep o’er him, 
He knows every breaker and shoal on the chart, 

He has the Coast Pilot and so on by heart, 

Yet he spends his whole life, like the man in the fable, 
In learning to swim on his library-table.’ 


It is interesting also to note that this condition, this unexpectancy, this 
collapse of the sense of spiritual adventure, this mania for rightness, is 
almost invariably accompanied by snobisme in some of its funniest aspects, 
trifles of clothes, English spelling, accent, social standing, k:t:l:. Confer 
again Henry James and Mr Eliot. There is a feminine note about it, 
something very different from either homo- or heterosexual masculinity. 
The hypercritical attitude somehow implies communication and the social 
field; and an interesting study of the phenomena and noumena of this con- 
nection might well be undertaken by somebody whose specialty is sociology. 

The probable explanation is this: snobisme, which is, of course, a form 
of timidity, is the social manifestation of the spiritual timidity that brings 
about the literary situation we are discovering. For it is one of the great 
advantages of both ‘criticism’ and what passes for classicism, that they 
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never let you down. At the opposite extreme, say automatic writing, there 
is the danger that if the person is absurd, the production will be absurd; but 
in the field of pseudoclassicism and criticism, failure is only dulness — 
and dulness with a good deal of dignity about it. There can be little doubt 
that much of the charm of this type of work for our young men lies in the 
sense of dignity, rightness, safety, and solidity (not to mention solidarity) 
which they gain from meticulously dealing with Rhadamanthine impar- 
tiality in large and imposing generals. It takes a different (and may we be 
pardoned for adding healthier) sense of humor than that with which they 
are actually endowed to see this aloof pomposity as being just as ridicu- 
lous as the soulful regurgitations at which we have all been amused. 

They were ripe for Mr Eliot, the prophet of their death. It is, if per- 
haps an indeterminable, at least an interesting speculation: whether Mr 
Eliot were consciously foretelling his own demise in such poems as The 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, Gerontion, and The Hollow Men; The 
Waste Land is certainly, in one stratum of its numerous significances, a less 
personal amplification of the same theme. Armed with undoubted genius, 
Mr Eliot became, as it were, the lyric spokesman of defeatism, the vox et 
preterea nihil. Enabled by seniority and the emotional velocity of a sensi- 
tive nature to lead the van, he has, by his death and apotheosis, become 
an important oracle; and we shall do well to pay serious attention when 
the leaves of this English Dodona rustle. For however little faith one may 
have in it personally, the extent of this influence is likely to have a secondary 
effect on everyone. 

There is a quality which is rarely mentioned by the precisians, a quality 
usually peculiar to youth, a very valuable quality. That is the quality of 
abundance. And it is that quality which their insistence on regarding the 
oracular utterances of the late lamented Thomas Stearns Eliot as divine 
truths is killing in the young men. It is with the greatest regret that we con- 
fess our inability to offer to our precisian contemporaries a nice definition of 
this invaluable quality. We can sgy that it is the offspring of the creative 
faculty and the diuinus afflatus; it is referable to William Blake’s dictum 
(though he was speaking rather more generally), ‘exuberance is beauty’ ; 
and, on its darker side, it is much the same thing as what Joseph Conrad 
called ‘the obscure inner necessity’. It is that need and the gratification 
thereof without which any writing is mere literary exercise, or, like the 
present paper, a mere communication. To a genuine artist, this should be 
apodeictic. And we have a crescent suspicion, after a reading of Mr Eliot’s 
The Humanism of Irving Babbitt, that this quality to which we hold may 
be identical with or similar to Professor Babbitt’s ‘enthusiasm’.’ Mr Eliot 


*Once this essay is finished, I shall take the opportunity to verify or correct this 
suspicion. To do so in medias res were confusing. 
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casually dismisses this by politely suggesting that ‘it is not clear that Mr. 
Babbitt has any other enthusiasm to offer except the enthusiasm for being 
lifted out of one’s merely rational self by some enthusiasm.’ ° And right there 
Mr Eliot gives himself away, admits his failure, and presents the usual 
spectacle of a man defending his own shortcomings by denying that the 
missing virtues are virtues at all. Let Mr. Eliot ask himself why he wrote 
The Waste Land instead of a thesis on sociology, if he would know what 
we mean. And let him ask himself (quite apart from whether he would 
care to) if he would dare publish a novel. The kernel of the matter is the 
very fact that abundance is logically inexplicable” (just as genius is logically 
inexplicable”), that it feeds on itself, and seems to derive from nothing 
exterior. Mr Eliot, whose weariness and defeatism cannot seem to conceive 
of anything not patently derivative or dependent, and whose timidity about 
mysticism will seem to permit him no credence in it except in a religious 
form, wholly misses this: evidently the theory of the diuinus afflatus itself is 
exceedingly out of fashion. Now abundance or enthusiasm alone can do 
nothing in art, except by the rarest of miracles (their only unique use is 
in the opposite field of action, where circumstances rather than artistic can- 
ons determine courses) : there must be specific talent. But that talent with- 
out enthusiasm, without abundance, is like a complicated printing-press run- 
ning without paper: there is an admirable intricacy of operation, but there 
is no production. Again it is means without end. Genius cannot be learned ; 
talent cannot forever cloak emptiness. If the young men have, essentially, 
nothing to say, neither push nor facility will make them anything; but if 
they have, and if they are, under a certain influence, deliberately muting that 
something in a way that ends in an inverted form of intellectual stultifica- 
tion, then is that influence a noxious one. 

It well may be we overestimate the latent capabilities of these young men, 
and that greatness will out, come what may; still, if we are to err at all, 
let it be on the side of kindness, attempting to counteract that pervasive 
defeatism which destroys the possibility of their achievement even before 
they have well begun. Against that defeatism, we postulate the enlargement 


°Alas, that we cannot all, like Mr Eliot, be lifted out of our merely rational selves 
by such burning and immediate issues as the apostolic succession or the vernacular 
mass. Nor has everyone Mr Eliot’s itch for feeling authoritative, especially if it 
is to be obtained only by the expedient of haying ‘a formed and visible Church 
behind him’. 

“Though, for all I know, Professor Babbitt may offer an explanation of his 
quality of enthusiasm, which Mr. Eliot declines or fails to apprehend. 

“That a man makes literature rather than sleeps is readily explicable by the 
much misunderstood inferiority complex; but that a man makes literature rather 
than social reforms or mousetraps (aside from the false artists, whom Mr Wyndham 
Lewis has turned with such gusto on the spit in The Art of Being Ruled) is the 
mystery of genius. Genius may eventually be explained; if it is, it will not be by 
the post hoc ergo propter hoc methods of criticism, but by a form of psychology 
that is more physiological than speculative. 
SN 
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of the quality of abundance, of enthusiasm; the turning from the dignified 
easy escape into second-rateness which Mr Eliot has taken in becoming a 
mere Critic, to the higher attempt, perhaps doomed to failure, perhaps not, 
perhaps mad, but certainly, in a larger sense, braver, to persist in that es- 
sentially creative course where the ubiquitous critical faculty is to be, not 
exclusively nourished into an end in itself, but employed as a personal criti- 
cal canon for the formation of genuine creation. 

M Georges Hugnet in these pages recently noted that ‘notre époque a 
plus que jamais soif de liberté’. The profundity of that remark, which its 
simplicity conceals (in these days when critical dicta can make little im- 
pression without much juggling in elaborate periods of terms like extra- 
version, solipsism, modalities, and apperceptions), may be more obvious if 
we gloss it with the note that liberty from licence is as clearly indicated as 
liberty from dogma: in fine, liberty from the very struggle either for or 
against anything regimentary, conversely or inversely. Liberty, that is to 
say, conceived as rigid personal intellectual autonomy; for movements of all 
sorts seem to be pretty well played out, and the time is ripe for a return 
to the only criteria that have any significance to the artist, his honest artistic 
canons. For example, contra, Mr R P Blackmur, in his essay on Herbert 
Read”, remarks: ‘If we employ the type of perfect art as criterion, and 
surely there is none other even relevant...’ Therein lie both the plausibility 
and the error. This attempt at synthesis, tried again and again since the be- 
ginnings of the world, has failed as often, the ‘august ideal’ an ignis fatuus to 
the systematizing™ intelligence of man. From this limit the genuine genius 
always escapes. The critics make a readjustment to include him, and the 
critical edifice stands so until the next genius escapes from its stasis. There 
never has been, and there never will be, such a thing as perfect art; there 
are only innumerable comparative achievements of personal ideals of per- 
fection. Perhaps the error of such synthesizers lies in their belief that art 
is a communication rather than an expression, an approximation to a single 
ideal rather than a realization of diverse ideals. 

It is, if we recall aright, Mr Eliot himself who notes that inferior talents 
imitate, but genius frankly steals. If we enlarge this from lines to principles, 
the following of an abstract ideal of perfection, relatively exemplified by 
divers writers in divers traditions, is the most killing form of imitation. 
The artist knows previous literature, but the strange and devious ways in 
which it influences and enriches him we must leave to greater psychologists 
than either Mr Eliot or ourselves. He is rather more likely than not to 
derive stimulation and growth from odd sources that he, unless he is a 
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This instinct seems referable to man’s constant desire to relegate as many of his 


reactions as possible to habit and reflexes. In essence, fixed exterior standards and 
compendia are simply trouble-savers. 
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naif, cannot intellectually approve. And we doubt strongly that, in the 
unpredictable mind of genius, a lucid synthesis of the entire philosophical 
and literary significance of say Donne, will have anything like the valuable 
effect of a strange and tattered remembrance of a few of that same writer’s 
lines, figures, and concepts, singing themselves over and over in fresh and 
stimulating relations to other unrelated remembrances in the uncharted 
depths of his mind. This is perhaps unfortunate: the opposite would be so 
much neater. But it is probable. 

Genuine liberty, of the sort which we understand M Hugnet to mean, 
is a grave responsibility. In the ruleless field in which a truly free artist 
works, failure is a harsh, single, and undignified thing. Unsupported by a 
school, movement, or tradition, he succeeds magnificently or fails cruelly. 
His scope is not discounted in advance by the advantage of attempting purely 
second-rate goals. But that, the acceptance of the responsibilities, not the 
licence, of liberty (strange that such ancient saws need belaboring), the 
single determination to be true to the severest personal canons, to the artis- 
tic truth as one sees it — that, rather than either an ungenuine neo-classi- 
cism or a weak collapse into the passive critical attitude, is the true route 
whereby we may climb out of the morass of dogma, licence, or the waste- 
ful battle of dogma and antidogma, in which we have been bogged. 

Mr Eliot was a great poet; he is an ingenious, charming, and stimulating 
scholar. His apparent death as a creative artist we deeply deplore. He 
remains, since his apotheosis, in his oracles, a brilliant intelligence, though, 
as far as the artist is concerned,” it is bad medicine insofar as it is all directed 
to the justification of failure, the praise of death. It is because he is so 
intelligent that he attracts all the young men. And that, in the ultimate 
analysis, is perhaps what is the matter with criticism.” 

If there is, after all these suggestions, a summary, it is this, so simply 
stated that it may seem beneath notice to these young men who are now 
absorbed in playing with the building-blocks of nice large philosophical 
words: that it would predictably be better for literature in general, Ameri- 
can letters in particular, and in person these young Americans of promise 
over whom we have (perhaps needlessly) been worrying, if they would de- 
sist from attempting, in disregard of their individual problems, to follow 
Mr Eliot into whatever penumbrous and lifeless places his personal failure 
may be logically leading him, and, continuing to avoid the Sirens of licence 
under cover of artistic liberty, take a long deep breath, stop being afraid of 
themselves, and make something. ‘Poieite ti.’ 

“As intimated above, Mr Eliot’s real appeal, similarly to but on a higher plane 
than, Mr Durant’s or Mr Wells’s, is a popular one. It is ‘vulgarization littéraire’. 
But we are concerned with the maker, not the observer, of art. 

“Query, whether, on the rebound from disordered emotionality, the function of 
intellect has not got equally out of hand. The subject is dynamite, with which any- 
one is quite welcome to blow himself up. 


———————— 
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A LETTER TO GERTRUDE STEIN 
Lindley Williams Hubbell 


The roots have struck deep: tree-root and flower-root and the small absurd 
weed nourished by dust; 

In this rich soil a whole generation that would have found death in the 
wind and the black ice, 

But the roots were fast, the loam was packed tightly about them, the serried 
stalks were secure, 

The earth was stronger than the deep ice, the earth gave back laughter to 
the laughter of the wind, the ice cracked. 


In the cities it was the same: people leaned out of windows and sniffed 
the air and laughed, 

Children flew past in a clatter of roller skates, children screamed, their 
voices louder than the clatter of their skates, 

The older ones played ball in the streets, chairs were brought out on the 
pavements, women rocked back and forth, 

In all the cities it was like this, and in the little towns no one stayed in the 
houses when work was done. 


The miracle was this: that a man could look at his friend and say without 
shame, 

“Tt is better to be dead than to laugh at a perfectly simple thing. To do 
that is worse than death.” 

The miracle was that sweetness was not gone out of the sap, that the stem 
was not ashamed to bear blossoms, 

That the roots were glad of the rain, that the slow wind was permitted 
gladly, that the boughs were fed willingly. 


Love, the bright flower, and homage, the proud spear-head of the tall 
flower, 

And laughter, a spike of mullein, whatever is simple and without harm, 
whatever is unashamed of the dust it wears on its leaves, 

And the sanity of the grass, the wide cool sanity of the grass that asks one 
inch, two inches of earth, and one inch, two inches of air, 

These shall be plaited into a sign to be given from hand to hand as a token 
and a remembrance. 
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FOUR BOTTLES OF BEER 
William Carlos Williams 


He’s asleep. 


Let me look at him before he wakes up. Oh, he looks better, he’s got a 
better color and he’s breathing easier; I don’t think he has any fever now 
atrall. 


You think so? No, he’s got fever, that’s why he looks so good. I wish he 
would look that way all the time, — people always say to me in the street, 
Why is he so pale? Look, he’s waking up, he knows you. Listen to him. 
He knows you. 


Maybe you’re right. Let’s take his temperature. He looked so pale last 
night, almost green, he looked as if he was poisoned. 


Ha, ha, ha! Look how he stiffens out, he knows what you want to do to 
him. 


That’s all right, just hold him a minute. He certainly looks better than 
he did last night. That’s why I came up when you phoned. His breath is 
all right. 


No, it smelled rotten, as if there was something rotten inside him. My 
mother said it too. That’s what worried me. I gave him what you told 
me to but he kept straining all the time — it took me an hour. The stuff 
that came out of him was awful. 


One hundred and one and a fifth, that’s not bad. 
But he vomits everything, he hasn’t kept a thing down in two days. 
Oh well, that’s nothing. Do what I tell you and he’ll be all right. 


It came on yesterday noon. My brother-in-law came home for lunch and 
he was out in the yard, he kept poking a stick at him fooling. Then he 
came in and after a while he got sick. 


What’s that your mother says? 

She says to tell you he won’t eat nothing. 
What language is that? Russian? 

No, Polish. 

What did she say? Tadke, what’s that? 
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That’s his name. What you call Theodore. Where was you this morning? 
You told me to call you at eleven o’clock so I did but someone answered — 
I suppose it was your maid. You wasn’t in so I called an hour later and 
Mrs. W. answered. She said you were a busy man. I suppose the maid puts 
it down on paper what people say. What does she call you? 


Dr. Watson. 

And what does she call your wife? 
Mrs. Watson. 

And the boys? 

Bob and Jack. 


Oh, neither one of the boys has your name. 


Yes, Bob. My name is Robert. His is the same. And my father’s was the 
same. 


Oh, then you’re a junior and he’s a junior. 
No, our middle names are different. 
Oh, just that. 


My father’s middle name was George. My people lived in the West Indies 
so they gave me a Spanish name, Ortiz. 


Yes, you have a nice name. 

And Bob’s grandmother is Danish so we gave him a Danish name, Fric. 

You’re all mixed up, aren’t you? Your wife isn’t the same as you, is she? 

No, she’s Scandinavian and German. Your husband is the same as you, 
Polish, isn’t he? 

Yes, he’s Polish too, — we’re both Polish, we go to the same church and 
everything. Maybe he comes from a different part of the country than I 
do — but it’s the same country. But what’s the difference, mixed up is 
just as good. Sometimes you get along better that way than if you’re the 
same. 


Yes, I suppose you fight sometimes. 


And how! 


* * * 


How long you had that maid? 
Eight years. 
Does she cook for you? 


Yes. 
ee ee 
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And you eat it? 

Why yes. 

I couldn’t eat nigger cooking. 

You don’t know what you’re talking about. 


Yes, that’s what my husband tells me. He says when he was in the navy 
they were all niggers. He says they cook swell stuff. And he says they don’t 
waste a thing. Every little scrap they save and make something of it. 


Why, of course, in the south they do all the cooking. I’ll bet you’ve eaten 
things they’ve cooked and didn’t know it. 


Nope. I’ve never eaten a meal out of my house in my life. 
What! Haven’t you been to a restaurant? 


Never. I couldn’t eat the stuff. I don’t know whether the pans they cook 
in are clean. I wouldn’t. When we go to the movies we fill up our stomachs 
before we leave. Then when we get out we go to an ice cream counter and 
that’s all. 


‘They’re worse than restaurants. 
Maybe. 
What’s this, cut up onions? 


No. Noodles. I got so hungry I put some in a pan with some butter to 
cook for myself. But I wanted to scrub the floor before you came and then 
I didn’t feel like eating it. 


Everything looks swell here. 
Oh well, it’s clean anyway. 
Look at that kid, he looks all right now. 


You laughing at his hair? I can’t comb it out. My husband says his was 
the same when-he was a kid. You can’t do a thing with it, it just stays 
that way, all kinked up. 


Why don’t you cut it off, except he’d look like a priest. 


My people won’t let me cut it till May. So I guess I’ll have to be Euro- 
pean style for once. 


* * * 


Do you know what my father says? Oh, he makes me tired. He says 
it’s all my fault. He says I’m the one that makes him sick. A couple of days 
ago he had one of those tops, you know, with a sharp point and he was 
digging it into my new ice box. I grabbed him and gave him a good licking. 
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Oh, you know I didn’t hurt him but I gave him a couple of good slaps. 
My father came in and raised the devil. He says I was shaking him up 
side down, and now he says I knocked all his insides out of place and that’s 
why he’s sick. He says I don’t know how to take care of my kid. He was 
just in here now before you came. I says to him, Sure, you know how, don’t 
you? That’s why you got five sons rotting up there in the graveyard. 


How many? 


Five. He makes me tired. Look at that kid. Whenever my brother-in- 
law comes in he goes over to that drawer and starts to pull it out, he knows 
he wants a bottle of beer. Listen, I want to show you my new radio. How 
do you like it? We had a 1929 but this is a 1930. A hundred and sixty 
nine dollars. I couldn’t stand the old one, it had the loud speaker on top, 
it looked too old fashioned. What do you like, songs or orchestra pieces? 


Wow, that’s too loud. Turn it down. 


Yes, we like it soft, too, we turn it down sometimes so you can hardly 
hear it. Do you like men singing? 


Gee, that’s awful. 
If you loved me as I love you. 


Yes, but it’s better than women’s voices. But I like orchestras better. 
How’s that? Do you like something a little jazzy? What you looking at, 
my monkey picture? 


Why, it’s you, isn’t it? 

Sure, in my wedding dress. Look how awful it is. 
No, it’s not awful, it’s pretty. 

Say, how would you like to have a glass of beer? 
Fine. 


We make it ourselves. We always have some. The kid drinks it too, he 
likes it. Do you think it hurts him? 


No. 

There you are, how is it? 

Darned good. 

Why does it always have that yeast in the bottom? 
You don’t filter it. 


Yes, we do. 
You need a felt filter, you know, like one of those pointed hats the clown 
wears in the circus. What’s your mother saying? 
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She wants to give you some to take home. Would you like some? 


You bet, this is good. 

She’ll get you a bag. 

No, I can get them in my satchel. 

Sure? 

Sure. What’s she saying now? What, four bottles! 


She says she wants the bottles back. My husband will be around to pay 
you tomorrow. 


Oh, that’s all right. 

No, no. He’s going away fishing. 

Fishing? 

Yes, deep sea fishing, — Chipsabay. Is there a place like that? 
Sheepshead Bay, you mean. 


Yes, with his local union. He’ll be up next week and I’ll call you on 
the phone tomorrow at 11:30 to tell you how he is. Look out you don’t 
drop ’em. Good bye. 
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A SWELL-LOOKING GIRL 
Erskine Caldwell 


Nothing much ever happened in the upper part of Pine County until Lem 
Johnson went over in the next county and married a swell-looking girl 
named Ozzie Hall. About eight or ten years before there had been a shot- 
gun wedding in the lower half of the county, it’s true; but Pine County 
was so large nobody in the upper part ever took any interest in what those 
countrymen down there did. 

Lem Johnson was a farmer. He worked a two-horse crop with a negro 
called Dan. Lem lived by himself in a four-room house. The negro, Dan, 
lived across the road in a cabin with his wife and half a dozen pickaninnies. 
Dan, the negro, worked for Lem on shares. 

When Lem went over in the next county and married Ozzie Hall it 
was the biggest event that had taken place in the Lucyville section of Pine 
County since anybody could remember. A man could live a lifetime and 
never see a thing like that happen again. She was a swell-looking girl, all 
right. 

Before Lem went over and married Ozzie Hall he was the biggest sport 
in the whole county. He liked to go out with the girls and have a good time. 
He had always gone somewhere every Saturday night, again all day Sun- 
day, and Sunday night. Sometimes he would drive up in front of a girl’s 
house and call for her. She would come out and stand by the buggy while 
Lem sat back with his feet on the dashboard and had a good time with 
her. Other times he would drive up and ask a girl to go riding with him. 
All the girls liked that, too. 

And all this time Lem was anxious to get married. 

When he went to town on Saturday afternoon he always said something 
about getting married. The boys teased Lem a lot about wanting to marry 
a girl. 

“Pm a-rearing to get married,” Lem told them. 

“Want a woman all-time, eh Lem?” they teased him. 

“That’s right,” he said earnestly. “I don’t want to have to wait all week 
till Sunday and see one part-time.” 

The boys sat in front of the store and wondered what girl Lem was 
going to marry. 

“Say, Lem,” one of them yelled after him down the road as he was 
leaving, “you aint going buggy-riding every night when you get married, 
are you?” 
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Everybody whooped and shouted and Lem prodded the mule and drove 
away blushing. 

All the girls in the Lucyville section knew Lem was thinking of getting 
married, too. But Lem did not ask any of them to marry him. They were 
not classy enough to suit him. He wanted a swell-looking girl. He had seen 
a lot of pictures of the kind of girl he wanted in the mail-order catalogues. 
They wore pink little things real close to themselves. And he wanted a girl 
who would be about half his own size. All these Lucyville girls were as big 
as he was, or bigger. 

Lem heard that there was a girl just like he wanted over in the next 
county. One Saturday morning he hitched up the mule and drove away. 
It was late in the afternoon when he got there, but sure enough there she 
was, as classy as any girl he had ever seen in the mail-order catalogues. 
He had no way of finding out whether she wore those pink little things 
close to herself, but he was satisfied in his own mind that she did. 

Lem got her to marry him right away and brought her home to Pine 
County Sunday night. 

Ozzie had a lot of sporty-looking outside clothes and silk stockings and 
she certainly was good-looking. And she had a lot of pink little things just 
like Lem had seen in the mail-order catalogues, and some things he had 
never seen before. 


Lem went right out the first thing and told everybody about Ozzie. He 
told everybody how good-looking she was and how many silk stockings she 
had. And the names of all those pink little things she wore under her dress. 

Right there was where he made the biggest mistake of his life. All the 
boys began coming around at once to take a look at Ozzie hoping to get a 
chance to see some of the things Lem talked about so much. They rode up 
three in a buggy and two on horseback, and a lot of them walked. 

Lem took Ozzie out on the front porch to show her off. The boys came 
a long way to see her. 

“Well, Lem,” Tom said, “you sure got a swell-looking girl, ain’t you?” 

“Listen, Tom,” Lem whispered confidentially, “Ozzie here is the swellest- 
looking girl in the whole State. You ought to see all the pink little things 
she’s got.” 

Ozzie sat down in a chair and looked at the boys. There were twenty or 
more sitting on the edge of the porch looking up at her. Some of them said 
some awfully fresh things to her when Lem was not listening. 

“What kind of pink little things?” Tom asked him. 

“All sorts of things, Tom. You know, step-ins and scanties, and a lot I 
ain’t learned the names of yet.” 

“T don’t believe it,” Tom stated. 
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“You don’t believe it?’ Lem asked in surprise. ‘“You don’t believe she’s 
got some of those things on now?” 

“Naw, I don’t. The girls in this part of the State don’t wear things like 
that. City girls do. Country girls like the ones around here wear under- 
clothes made out of ten cents a yard mill-ends.” 

“Ozzie don’t!” 

“T’ll bet she does, too. All country girls wear mill-end underclothes. They 
buy the cloth at ten cents a yard.” 

“Ozzie don’t!” 

“Sure she does.” 

“T’ll prove she don’t!” 

“How?” Tom wanted to know. “Where?” 

“Hell, right here!’ Lem was good and mad at Tom for not believing 
what he told him. 

Ozzie sat looking at the boys with her legs crossed high. The boys were 
having the time of their lives looking at Ozzie from where they sat. She 
was a swell-looking girl all right. 

Lem walked over to Ozzie and told her to stand up. The boys crowded 
around to see what Tom and Lem were up to now. 

Lem reached down and lifted the hem of Ozzie’s skirt above her knees. 
Her stockings ended there but there was no pink thing to see. All the boys 
could see where Ozzie’s stockings ended. Tom could see, too, but he still 
did not believe she really wore the kind of things Lem said she did. Ozzie 
covered her face with her hands and peeped at the boys between her fingers. 

Tom poked Lem with his finger, nodding his head. Lem lifted her dress 
a little higher, looking for something pink. There was not anything yet, ex- 
cept more of her legs showing. Lem was determined to prove to Tom that 
Ozzie did not wear ten cents a yard mill-end underclothes. He lifted her 
dress a little higher and a little higher. Nothing appeared that would prove 
to Tom the things he said on the other end of the porch were true. The boys 
crowded closer and closer to Ozzie. 

Lem was sweating all over. The perspiration popped out on his hands 
and face and he felt a tickling sensation running up and down his back. 
He was beginning to wish he had never started to prove to Tom what he 
said about Ozzie. There was no way out of it now. He had to keep it up 
until he proved that he knew what he was talking about. Tom poked him 
again with his finger. 

“By God, Tom! I know what I’m talking about!” he shouted, jerking 
Ozzie’s dress over the top of her head. “Now look!” 

Ho —ly Moses! 

Lem stood there staring pop-eyed at Ozzie while she was fighting to get 
her dress down and cover her nakedness. The boys were making little 
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whistling sounds and rubbing their eyes to make sure they were seeing right. 
Ozzie had on nothing at all under her dress. She ran in the house as fast 
as she could. 

Tom took Lem by the arm and they went to the other end of the porch. 
The boys were out in the yard now, standing around talking and whisper- 
ing in groups of twos and threes. They had a lot to talk about. She was a 
swell-looking girl all right. 

“Well, Lem,’ Tom said swallowing hard two or three times. “You 
sure got mixed up that time, didn’t you? She didn’t have nothing on at all!” 

“Tom, I swear before God she had a lot of those pink little things on 
last night!” 

“Maybe she wears them somedays, and somedays she don’t wear nothing 
at all. What do you think about it, Lem?” 

Lem was thinking hard, trying to figure out some sort of answer. To 
save his soul he could not understand why she did not wear her pink little 
things all the time. He sat down on the edge of the porch thinking as hard 
as he could about it. 

“Well, she’s a swell-looking girl, Lem. How did you ever find one like 
that ?” 

Lem did not bother to answer Tom. He sat on the edge of the porch 
trying to figure out why Ozzie wore those things one day and took them 
off the next. 

Tom jumped to the ground and stood close to Lem. 

“Lem, if I was you I’d keep her like she is,” he whispered. ““Ten-cent mill- 
ends ain’t good enough for a girl like you got in there.” 

Tom went out in the yard where the rest of the boys were. They stood 
around in front of the house for two or three hours until the sun went 
down. Then they began to leave. 
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I 
no day nor falling night had ever masked 
the dark translucence of this earth and hour 
restive as waves and blood and lower sea 
the glow hovered over branch and feathers of the muted bird 


transfixed in this veined air I stood 

under the glazed trees and fitful sky 

plumed pounding of the purpled sea was all I heard 
and shapes in mist were sail and lorn 


this was the hour of voyage and of orison 

and yet no moon to make a path nor sun to shadow one 
gritted as particles of sand the moments slipped 

swift through reluctant fingers to the forest floor 


II 
slow and lactescent as a seeping warmth 
sound from the bird throat poured into the air 
from what release of mute and ecstasy 
I could not tell but shuddered that I knew 


and at my movement and the soaring song 
there sprang in sand a road of sudden flowers 


the cold star of my nerves delirious dissolved 
and I was the sea and the sea’s motion 
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PREFACE 


FROM: A PRIMER OF AESTHETICS 


Louis Grudin 


The artist bears more than one relation to his work of art. He becomes 
its observer as well as its creator. He is able to exhibit it, admire it or for- 
get it — in short, to translate it — as well as to produce it. It takes its place 
in the physical world as an object; in the social world as a communication ; 
in the critical or the psychological world as a datum; in his personal world 
as an event. The meanings in which he coérdinates these phases of his work 
of art are philosophical. It is thus that the immediate concerns which have 
to do with its production as art are translated from questions of art or 
technique into questions of zxsthetics. 

The artist shares in the accidents, humiliations and diseases rampant in 
our modern world. He eats, loves, quarrels, goes to the theatre, and probably 
tries to make money as well as practise his art. He is aware of an indifferent 
solar world, society, music, mathematics, poison gas, himself — and his 
occasional efforts to reduce them to rational assertion. He is critical if not 
cynical toward values which order other people’s intentions and keep them 
within manageable limits. The “reality” which had once been benignly ob- 
scure today seems hardly amenable to observation, and its explosive and 
questionable destiny seems more menacing than the retributions of the 
vitally organised universe of his fathers. He may be unable to account for 
automobiles, electrons, the denial of the actual ego, the behaviorist mouse, 
relativism, the fascism of Giovanni Gentile, or recollection of Saint Thomas. 

He may buy all the current philosophical works and, like Wyndham 
Lewis, vent his impatience in a storm of contempt for the philosophers — 
yet fall under a barrage of philosophical doctrines, exploded intuitions, hy- 
potheses and logics. 

He may begin with the notion that his taste in poetry or his views in 
literary criticism rise from a bias which is necessarily unique — for that is 
guaranteed by his own existence as a being. He may believe that his bias has 
a logic which can be subjected to elucidation and become known to other 
phases of himself. He may set out to relate his miscellaneous and contra- 
dictory aspects because their reference seems always “beneath” or “behind” 
or “within,” and he is in danger of becoming a mystic. But he may mistrust 
those who pose as secretaries to their intuitions, those whose right hand 
knows not who holds the pen; and he may doubt that this subjection of the 
artist to the dictates of “creative” mystery is the whole fact or the only one. 
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Z¥sthetics begins with the discovery that his philosophical questions are 
asked in a language other than that of his art and involve him in a logic of 
their own. The artists themselves — James Joyce, for example — have 
shown that in the work of art the philosophical motive is never explicit, nor 
asserted in a verifiable form, for that is entirely aside from the character it 
assumes in the work of art. Yet the philosophical meanings which may be 
discerned in the forms to which they are reduced in a poem, a painting or a 
novel, and the critical discriminations which the artist performs in a work 
of art, are often confused with philosophy and philosophical method. This 
confusion permits artists to imagine that they are better philosophers than 
the philosophers, and that esthetics is not a distinct domain. 

As a result, the artist usually finds questions of wsthetics unanswerable 
and is tempted to repudiate his interest in them. Yet he has had emphatic 
views on the relation of the person to the artist, the nature of the difference 
between the arts and the sciences, the reality of the values asserted by his 
art. He has speculated on the genesis of art and the mechanics of “creation.” 
He is aware of his insignificance in the hands of psychologists, physicists and 
politicians. Even his gesture of contempt for critical logic and esthetic 
theory constitutes a thesis in zsthetics — and a difficult one. 

Theories of esthetics which may be traced to the influence of Bergson — 
and those of the intellectualists as well — have followed a method that is 
literary rather than philosophical. Writers like Paul Valéry, Ramon Fer- 
nandes, or T S Eliot, have employed the habits, idioms and criteria of litera- 
ture as esthetic criteria. Literary men, like painters or motion picture actors, 
have a basis of common understanding (which embraces their very antago- 
nisms) whereby their writings have meaning as symbols of their peculiar 
language; but these are precisely the order of meaning which requires inter- 
pretation and cannot itself say anything in esthetics. 

“Philosophy,” says Paul Valéry, “reduces itself to problems which de- 
pend for their solution on the ways they are written,” and he proceeds to 
write them in the form of metaphorical images and allusions which are ex- 
asperatingly incapable of philosophical meaning. He is a distinguished ex- 
ponent of the pretenders of philosophy — the host of writers whose language 
ranges over all the fields of culture which have contributed to the currency 
of literary thought, without suspecting that philosophy must differentiate 
these meanings and not merely follow their course. Merely to think and 
write about philosophical notions is not necessarily philosophy; and to 
enrich one’s vocabulary with mathematical, psychological and physical al- 
lusions, has no philosophical value in itself. To the philosopher such writ- 
ing has an unfortunate air of glibness and pretension which is entirely due to 
the fact that it does not discriminate distinct orders of truth which require 
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differences in method — differences as great as that between elegance in 
mathematics and style in prose.’ 

One may be unable to gather any valuable references to problems of 
esthetics from philosophers whose methods derive from physics or mathe- 
matics. But in their familiarity with the rigors of a specialisation which 
separates their language from the freely ranging language of casual speech 
and the infinitely various references of visual imagery, they can teach 
esthetics a greater readiness to recognise the need for strict definition and 
limitation of its problems. Yet they have remained at the other extreme of 
the problem of language, for it is natural enough for them in their turn to 
suffer from the idiosyncrasies due to their own type of specialisation, caus- 
ing them to discredit the authority of languages which seem vague, con- 
fused, meaningless and illusory to them. 

Modern science, says Whitehead, “started its modern career by taking 
over ideas derived from the weakest side of Aristotle’s successors.”’ And 
Einstein says, ‘I am convinced that the philosophers have had a harmful 
effect upon the progress of scientific thinking in removing certain concepts 
from the domain of empiricism, where they are under control, to the in- 
tangible heights of the a priori.” Both these remarks rise from a revision of 
philosophical belief, which has been concerned mainly with the revolution 
in physics, with ideas of a physical origin. Jamesian pluralism, and even 
Bergsonian intuitionism, have been centered in a similar motive, whose béte 
noir was the physical world. But these philosophies are not directly or 
immediately concerned with their problem as it appears on another scale. 
Whitehead and others have so defined the event that no clear distinction is 
found necessary to be made between event and act, or between act and art. 
They have no reason to emphasise their distinction, but rather to lend them 
a broadly conceived resemblance. 

Scientific philosophers have thus remained with their concern over psycho- 
physical coérdination. In their language a work of art still remains indis- 
tinct, distant and merely possible; and their revolution remains one of a 
physical significance. When this revolution is thoroughly understood, it will 
be capable of another advance in the criticism of its essential notions. The 
clearer they become, the more closely will they narrow down to a sharply 


*As an example of a literary man “playing philosopher,” consider the following 
from Valéry’s Variety: “The most generalised group of our transformations, includ- 
ing all sensations, all ideas, all judgments, everything which is manifested intus et 
extra, admits an invariable,” and this invariable is “the consciousness, equal in 
power to the power of the corresponding universe.” The criterion of this notion is 
here how well it comes off as a literary utterance (a legitimate literary criterion). 
The totalities in the supposed equation, the invariable, the correspondence, have 
a spurious mathematical character; their meanings are indecipherable and in- 
capable of mathematical definition. This appropriation of special jargons and this 
incongruity between subject and method also illustrates the type of writing which 
finds rhythm in a picture, music in a poem, philosophy in music, ete. 
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limited usefulness. Once we grow more familiar with the novelty of the 
attitudes they have brought about, and have turned them into common- 
places, we will be able to recognise them in their true bearings as those of 
a special language; and only then will they have value for philosophy. In 
any event, the task of a philosophy is still to treat its problems as lingual 
ones, and to state as precisely as possible how the special meanings of differ- 
ent critical fields remain distinct and relevant to its own. 

It does not matter where one begins among these problems, for they lead 
in any case to some set of basic considerations. They may be conceived some- 
what as follows. That a work of art is an object which is not only meant 
by an observer but has a meaning; i.e., that its nature is symbolic. That it 
is a structure of symbols which may be approached as a separate symbolic 
domain — as a language. That esthetics must engage in an analysis of the 
nature of symbolism in order to understand how an art means and is 
meant. 

This is the only road that seems at present to lead to an understanding 
of what zsthetics is about. It is a difficult road, following wherever they 
may lead, the questions of the nature of meaning; the manner in which 
meanings are made, discriminated and identified; and the nature of that 
order of meanings which are embraced in the words beauty and art. 


NEW MEXICO 
Norman MacLeod 


I 
AFTER FOUR CENTURIES 


Children after four centuries 

darker with Navajo 

and touch of the earth 

come to a knowledge unmanifest 

in an understanding of kindred spirits, 
country impregnant 


and toil. 
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Their hands speak of labor and sun, 
and their eyes 
of generations. 


II 
TATTER SONG 


mission bells are only curfews pueblo 

brats cast stones upon to hear 

resounding ring skatterdetallions 

of sound. it seems to them 

so much more frolicsome than handsome corn 
in a weather of turquoise revelry 

and heavy incantations. 


III 
PAST: FROM ZACATECAS 


A cigarette in the taste of cedars, 

pinion smoke like faint disturbing incense 
mantles the town 

and even the Mexican girls 

three generations removed 

send letters back before time. 


IV 
NIGHT SONG AT JEMEZ 


Caverns of space hovering 
above a multitude of stars, 

and airplanes moving in the sky 
like nightshot comets, 

and only a soundlessness 

of rapid memories like water 

in a current of refrain. 
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NEIGHBORS 
Joseph Vogel 


“Come in, won’t you?” 

I jumped back. I had peeked into the room as I passed by and had seen 
no one. 

I entered and said, “Oh, you’re sitting behind the door. I thought every- 
body was out, and it was kind of funny to see the light burning.” 

“We're here all right,” said the blonde. “But we’re stepping out in a 
half hour. Sit down and make yourself at home.” 

I walked over to an easy chair and someone in the washroom to my right 
screamed, “Hey you, can’t you see I’m dressing?” A tall girl hastily pulled 
the velvet curtains together. 

Looking around I said, “You girls have my room. I gave it up only a 
few days ago. Moved upstairs. Well, how do you like Mrs. Bonard’s room- 
ing house?” 

“QO, K.,” said the blonde. “What’s your name age 

“Call me Marty. What’s your name?” 

“T guess Irene’ll do for the present.” 

Irene looked pretty — the doll kind — but her cheeks were too heavily 
rouged. She wore a black dress and the light of a lamp at her side cast bright 
spots and deep shadows around her. Her legs in flesh stockings looked good. 

“Got a cigarette, Marty?” 

“Certainly have.” 

I held a match to the tip of the cigarette and she took a long puff, draw- 
ing it deep into her lungs with satisfaction. Then she let the smoke out in 
spurts, raising her face so that the lamp-light shone full on her features. 

“What time is Jack’s call due, Shirley ?” She narrowed her eyes. 

“He said he’ll call at nine,” came from the washroom. 

“Oh, Christ!” said Irene. 

“You girls must step out a lot,” I said. 

“And how!” said Irene with a sideward gesture of the hand. 

I felt her gaze on my clothes and became conscious of my baggy, stained 
trousers, my shoes with narrow slits on the sides, through which my light- 
colored socks showed. Irene, however, made no comment, but looked 
directly into my eyes. She blinked frequently, drawing her cheeks up ner- 
vously. ; 

The washroom curtains were drawn noisily apart and out stepped Shirley. 
It was my turn to blink, for I had never seen such a splendid creature. She 
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wore a flaming red dress which fitted closely, revealing a firm, strong waist, 
wide shoulders, and small, apple-like breasts. Her legs were long, and I 
could imagine she had well-developed thighs. From her emanated strength. 
Her black hair shone, as did eyes which were unmistakably mischievous. 
There was little rouge on her cheeks, and that had been rubbed in and 
covered skilfully with powder. Her mouth was small, but her lips, when 
she smiled, were exceedingly plastic, quivering like bleeding flesh. ‘“God,” 
I thought. “A godsend. What luck!” 

Shirley danced to the center of the room, moving her hips like a model 
on parade, then twirled around and smiled at me. I returned the smile, 
making no effort to hide the admiration in my eyes. 

‘Are you the fellow who chased us up the stairs this morning?” Shirley 
asked. 

“T am the guilty one.” 

“My, that was funny,” and she laughed. 

“Tt’s your own fault,” I said. “At first I hadn’t the least intention of 
following you, but when I realized you were running away because you 
wore only pajamas, I decided to chase you. By the way, which one of you 
had the bare feet?” 

Shirley thrust out her leg. “Look it over, sonny.” 

“Boy, that’s what I call a beautiful leg.” 

“’That’s me, brudder,” sang Shirley. 

“T say, it’s darned nice to have you girls for neighbors.” 

“Yeah?” drawled Irene. “Can you spare another cigarette, Marty?” 

I gave her another cigarette and applied the match for her. Again she 
inhaled deeply, raising her face and closing her eyes. And again she exhaled 
abrupt clouds, sending them swiftly up into the lampshade. 

“Marty, who plays the banjo downstairs?” she asked, narrowing her 


eyes. 

I grinned. “That must be Chester. Have you met Chester yet?” 

“No. Why don’t you ask him up?” 

“IT thought you were going out tonight.” 

“Aw, that makes no difference. I want to see what he looks like.” 

“Trene’s a fast worker,” said Shirley. 

“Yeah, that’s me,”’ said Irene, sticking her thumbs under her armpits. 

I made a face of disgust. “You don’t want to know Chester. He’s the 
dumb one around here. An awful bore.” 

“What kind of a guy is he?” said Irene. “Tell us about him.” 

“Well, I don’t know. I don’t think I ought to. We’re all dumb in our 
way, you know.” 

Irene’s eyebrows shot up. “Oh, is that so?” 

“Yes, my good girl, I’m afraid that’s so.” 
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Shirley, who had thrown herself across the large bed, burst into laughter. 

I nodded at her with my head. “There you are, Shirley appreciates what 
I said. She knows.” 

Shirley sat up and said indignantly, ‘“What’s the idea of calling me 
Shirley?” 

Irene smiled and brought the cigarette to her lips. 

“Why, Irene told me your name is Shirley. What is your right name in 

“Shirley is right,” she said, and stretched out again on the bed. 

“Shirley suits me,” I said. “In fact, I think it’s a pretty name.” 

“Tsn’t it nine o’clock yet?” asked Irene. 

“Tt’s ten after nine,” said Shirley indifferently. 

“Christ!” said Irene. “Is that guy Jack going to disappoint me again 4 

“Who is Jack?” I asked. 

Irene repeated that jerky, sideward gesture of the hand. “Baby, some 
papa!” She rolled her eyes. 

“What do you do for a living?” came from Shirley. 

ass 

“Oh, what?” said Irene. 

“Oh, I write poetry now and then.” 


“So you’re one of those guys, eh?” said Irene. 


At half past nine Irene paced back and forth in the room, puffing angrily 
at her third cigarette. 

“Damn that guy Jack!” 

She turned to me and stuck out her hand, palm up. “Can you beat it? 
Here a guy calls me up and says he’ll call for Shirley and me at nine sharp. 
The nerve of that guy. If he thinks he can make a fool out of me... ” 
She continued with her pacing. 

“Oh, the hell with him,” said Shirley from the bed. ““There’s more where 
he came from.” 

Irene stopped in front of her roommate. “Yeah, I know that. But what 
gets me sore is dolling up and then we’ve got to stay in tonight.” 

“He’s your friend, not mine,” said Shirley. 

“Maybe your friend Jack began drinking too soon,” I offered. 

Irene smiled. “Baby, can that salesman drink!” She shook her head 
reverently. Her face slowly filled with disappointment. “I can’t under- 
stand it. Jack can hold his liquor like a man. Marty, there’s not many who 
can stand straight after they’ve had half the liquor Jack can hold. Take 
this girl’s word for it 

“Well, it looks as if you're staying in tonight,” I said. 

Irene spat out, “Like hell I am!” She stopped and looked around, search- 
ing for something. “T£ we only had some liquor here, it would quiet my 
nerves.” She shuddered. 
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“If you feel as bad as that,” I said, “maybe I can help you.” 

Irene turned eyes on me that were large with hope. 

Shirley jumped out of the bed and cried, “Hear, hear, we’re going to 
have a good time after all.” 

“And you’ve been holding that back on us, have you?” said Irene. 

“Now don’t get excited. Unfortunately all the liquor I have will fill 
about three thimbles. But what liquor! At least ten years old. It’s been in 
my possession more than three years— and I haven’t touched a drop in 


months.” 

“My God,” said Irene tragically. “What a man, what a man!” 

“Run up and bring it down,” said Shirley. She came over to my chair 
and began to pull my arm. “Hurry, Marty, we’re dying for a drink.” 

“Take it easy now. That liquor spoils if you rush it. Mmm-mmm, cherry 
brandy ten years old.” 

“Oh, God, I'll go nuts if you keep that up,” cried Irene, clenching her 
fists and smacking her lips. 

Shirley got in back of me and pushed me out of my chair. ““Hurry, Marty, 
will you? Go on, be a sport. Run up and get than ten-year-old brandy.” 

“Maybe you'll come with me,” I said. 

She winked at Irene. 

“Aw, be a good boy and get that brandy,” said Irene. 

“All right. I won’t keep up this suspense any longer.” I got up and left 
the room. 


As I fumbled for the bottle behind several suit-cases in the dark closet, 
I thought, ‘““Take it easy, Marty, you’re making an ass out of yourself.” I 
regretted the impulsiveness that led me to mention the brandy. I had de- 
nied myself its fragrant smell and exquisite taste on many occasions, and 
now I would have to part with it, spilling it out into the laps of these wild 
creatures. “‘Well, let this serve as a lesson.” I decided that henceforth I 
would impress. these girls with the fact that I was not to be pulled and 
pushed about, and otherwise trifled with. 

I took my time dusting the bottle and walked slowly down the flight of 
stairs. The girls greeted me with cries of joy. 

“As I told you,” I said coolly, ‘there will be little more than a thimble- 
ful for each of us. Where are the glasses?” 

“We haven’t got any glasses,” said Shirley. 

“ll go next door and get some from the Irish girl,” I said. I put the 
bottle down and went to Claudia’s room. She was not in, but the door was 
open, so I entered, took three cups from the pantry and returned to the 
girls. 

‘Their faces wore innocent expressions. 
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“Where’s the bottle?” I asked, my heart contracting. 

Shirley lifted the bottle. It was empty. 

“What about my share?” I said. 

Irene giggled. 

“T thought you said you don’t drink,” smiled Shirley. 

“Damn hypocrite!” I thought. 

“Suit yourself,” I said. “I hope you enjoyed the liquor.” 

They smiled. 

Someone began to strum a banjo on the floor below. Irene cocked her 
head and listened. ““Who’s that?” 

“Tt must be Chester.” 

“Christ,” said Irene. “I feel like doing something now that I got this 
liquor in me. Let’s dance.” 

“Sorry, I don’t dance.” 

Irene narrowed her eyes. 

“Well, let’s play bridge,” said Shirley. 

I politely informed her that I do not play bridge. 

“Tell that guy Chester to come up, will you?” said Irene. 

“Do you want to see the bore?” 

“Sure, let’s see what he looks like. Have you got another cigarette, 
Marty?” 

I gave her a cigarette and let her light it herself. 

Then I went into the hall and called Chester. The door below opened 
and he stuck out his head. I ran down the stairs and whispered, “Did you 
see the beauties we've got upstairs?” 

His face lighted. “No. Who are they?” 

I imitated Irene’s jerky movement of the hand. “Some babies! One is a 
nurse and the other is a cashier. They look easy to me, Chester. Do you 
want to be introduced?” 

“Tl say I do,” he said loudly. “Hey, Harold, come on up with us.” 

The three of us went upstairs and I introduced Chester and Harold to 
the girls. “They want to play bridge. If you can spare the time, go ahead. 
I’ve got some important work to do.” 

Chester looked at me quizzically. He always regarded my words and 
actions as queer. “So you’re still writing at night, eh?” 

“My dear fellow,” I said. “You are mistaken. I am still writing during 
the day as well as the night.” 

“Gee, Marty, I can’t understand you,” he said. 

“Well, are we going to play or not?” said Irene. 

The girls had no cards, so Harold went to his room for a pack. Chester 
cleared a small table and moved it near the lamp. He pulled over the heavy 
chair upon which Shirley had been sitting, and brought two wooden chairs 


from the other end of the room. 
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“Chester already feels at home here,” I thought. 

Harold returned. They arranged themselves around the table, Chester 
and Irene playing against Harold and Shirley. 

“T hope you enjoy yourself writing,” said Irene. 

“Don’t worry about me. If you don’t mind, I’ll watch the game a few 
minutes. I want to learn how to play bridge.” 

I watched the faces of the four as Chester dealt the cards. He kept his 
eyes not on his hands but on Irene. Harold and Shirley stared at each other, 
the former smiling and a little embarrassed, the latter teasing him with her 
eyes. 

“This is indeed a pleasure,” said Chester, his voice as raucous as usual. 
“Irene, I can read faces, you know.” 

“Oh, yeah? What does my face say?” 

Chester laughed his usual violent laugh. ““Ho-ho-ho! I don’t know you 
well enough yet.” 

“What’s trump?” asked Shirley. 

Chester said, ‘““There ain’t no trump yet, dearie.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Shirley. She winked at Harold. 

I glanced at her hand and noticed that she had not arranged her cards 
in suits, but I made no comment. 

“You bid, Shirley,” said Chester. 

“T’ll say one.” 

“One what?” 

“Oh! Well, one of clubs.” 

Irene passed. Harold also passed; he kept his eyes on Shirley; he had 
not taken more than a glance at his cards. 

“One no trumps,” said Chester, clenching his teeth. 

Shirley passed. 

“Two a-diamonds,” said Irene. 

“Hey, what’s the idea of raising your partner?” shouted Chester. 

Irene glanced nervously at him. ‘What the hell of it!” 

Chester grinned. “Now, now, dearie, go easy with the language.” 

“So you’re one of those guys, eh?” said Irene. 

“Listen here, young girl,” said Chester, “you'll find out soon enough 
what kind of a guy I am.” 

“Let’s play,” said Shirley. She winked at Harold. 

Chester thrust forward his jaw. “Two no trumps.” 

This time no one raised him. He told Shirley to play. She threw out a 
jack of spades. 

“Lay out your cards, Irene,” said Chester. 

Irene looked questioningly at him. She threw out a two of spades. 

“No, no, lay your cards on the table. You’re the dummy.” 
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“T’m the dummy, am |?” 

“Yes, you’re the dummy,” laughed Chester. 

Irene threw her cards angrily on the table. 

“Arrange them in suits,” said Chester. 

She fumbled with the cards, so I reached over and sorted them for her. 
Then I stationed myself behind Shirley and told her how to arrange her 
cards. 

Chester took in that deal. He threw out a queen of spades. 

Shirley picked at a ten of diamonds, but I caught her hand before she 
threw down the card. “No, throw out a spade. Say, I thought you knew 
how to play bridge.” 

She turned her head and said, “And I thought you said you don’t know 
how to play bridge.” 

“Maybe I do.” 

“You're a fine gentleman,” she said, fingering an ace of clubs. 

“Aren’t you ever satisfied?” I said. “Took who I brought up for you to 
play with. Two handsome and clean-minded chaps.” 

“Say, what’s trumps?” asked Shirley. 

“Eyerything’s trumps, dearie,” said Chester. 

“Oh, yeah?” drawled Irene. 

“Watch out, Chester,” I said. “You're playing with experts now.” 

“Oh, keep quiet,” said Shirley. 

Harold smiled at her, and she returned his smile. 

“T thought you’re going upstairs to work,” said Irene. 

“P’l] overlook that hint,” I said. “Considering from whom it comes.” 

“Well, then, how about giving me a cigarette?” 

I had several cigarettes, but said, “No, I gave you my last one a few 
moments ago.” 

“Got a cigarette, Chester?” 

“Any time for a pretty girl like you.” Chester held out his package of 
cigarettes. 

‘Thanks, Chester.” 

Chester struck a match and applied it to her cigarette. She inhaled deeply. 

“Who plays?” asked Shirley. 

“What's that, sweetheart?” said Harold timidly. 

Sudden disgust filled me. I said, “Pardon me. I’m going upstairs now to 
do a little work.” 

“Well, who plays?” asked Irene. 

I went out and left the door open. 

As I walked up the stairs I heard Chester’s loud laugh. The girls joined 
him, cackling hilariously. 

“Goddamn them!” 
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When I reached my room I pulled out several sheets of paper from a 
drawer and wrote hastily 


O mad Harlots 
laughing in your lust 
Stupidity 
seeping from your lips 
Vacuity 
dancing from your eyes 
The power is not yours 
to soothe pain 

of wounded flesh 


For your pleasure is a drug 
Temporary as a caressing 
rattlestroke 


You speed heavy poison 
into the fluttering flesh. 


Even then I could find no peace and feeling like a fool I crumpled up 
the sheet of paper and threw it into the waste basket. 


HER TOWN 
Witter Bynner 


I have come; not knowing that before I came, 

She was stricken down. She has vanished utterly. 
And her friends are as quiet when I speak her name 
As I am, in this town where she said she would be. 
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AND THE DAY WAS HOT 
David Cornel DeJong 


He felt the sun hammer down with a sullen heat, and the sumac leaves 
quivered fitfully and then grew rigid. The dust was as bleached as an old 
bone, and ambled toward the gross burdock leaves with tired sideways 
swayings, listlessly, too dead for reluctance. Ledgemore danced and shook 
to shards on the metallic horizon, and Toby tired of seeing the houses dis- 
solve and trill together again, and wiped his glowing face on his coat-sleeve 
and looked once more for raspberries. Toby was so tired that his bones 
seemed to turn on rusty hinges, and he ate the mud-flavored berries with 
slow, measured chewings, like the cow under the hickory. 

The dust plumed into a cloud on the road, and he saw a car approaching, 
with a sound of a rapidly clicking typewriter in a hollow, wooden building, 
he thought. The driver angled over the steering wheel, straightened and 
shouted to Toby, “Hey!” and Toby echoed, “Hey,” without passion, and 
the car clattered down-hill and was gone. There was a very large silence 
after that, with a slow humming of bees and the soughing of last-years’ 
yarrows against the barbed wire fence. He sat down in the grass, and with a 
dull deliberation he crushed an over-ripe raspberry between his thumb and 
forefinger. He rubbed the red, seedy juice over his fingers and into the 
crevices of his nails, and then he looked at his fingers and thought. 

His thoughts came with the surging of many words, which eddied back 
into other words, and he knew clearly that he was tired. The hot silence 
beneath the maple weighed on his eyelids, and he lowered them. He 
thought, “The end of things is somewhere, and I am at the end of things, 
and beyond it is nothing, not even nothing,” and his thoughts tapered to 
fine lines, which flickered into many colors, and into the buzzing of 
hornets, and into the remembrance of the singing of the old drunk woman 
next door. He felt very lonely and impatient, and suddenly he sat up and 
watched an island of sunlight, which curved whitely over his legs. He pulled 
his socks down, and the sun prickled with minute stings on his hot, sweaty 
legs. He decided he could think no longer, and Vernice was long in com- 
ing, and he thought of the first girl he had kissed at a sleigh-ride party, when 
January had been shrill with cold in Michigan, but when he had been filled 
with a swelling heat, which he could now recall, because this heat was far 
ee at the cow, and the cow looked at him, and swung her tail 
loosely. About Vernice he could not make a comparison. Perhaps, he thought, 
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a bright flower in a swamp, but this would not do. Once he had walked 
down a railroad at nightfall. He had picked turkscap lilies in the swamp 
and the darkness had come as quietly as snowfall. He had walked first, but 
when the night had come with shudderings and dark movements from the 
brush which grew along the track, he had started to run, wildly, with wild 
untameable phrases bouncing through his mind. When he had come to the 
coal-sheds, a broad bar of yellow light from a coming automobile had slid 
over the roofs and glittered on the tracks. He saw an old man, in a black 
coat standing on the side of the track, and when he passed the old man had 
said in a hoarse whisper, ‘(Hey sonny. Hey sonny.’”’ Then he had run so 
fiercely that two heads of lilies had shaken from their stems, and when 
he reached the road he staggered like a frantic hare onward in a shaking 
fan of light from a coming car. He remembered, and the indigo bunting on 
the telephone wire above him twitted off in panic, when the shock of remem- 
brance shook him to a bar of wild whistling. 

Vernice came, a slow movement of pink under the blackness of maples. 
He looked at the hard, tall grasses, and slid them between his fingers till 
it hurt. Vernice looked at the crescent of hard sky beneath the trees and 
said, “Hello Toby, gosh it’s hot.’’ She sat down next to him and plucked 
clover leaves apart, and snowed the fragments on his bare legs. 

“Gosh, it’s hot, ain’t it?’ said Toby and looked at the sky intensely. 
He had waited long, and no thoughts would come to words now. He 
heard the shivering of wind and heat around him and over him, and through 
it came the explanations of Vernice, concerning father, the cows, the tramps 
in the huckleberry swamps, her lateness, the heat, above all the heat. He 
nodded, and said, ‘‘Listen, can you whistle like this?” He imitated the call 
of the cardinal, and she shook her head and pursed her lips flatly in im- 
potence. 

“Let’s go,” she said. They creaked over the wire fence, and the cow 
rose on her front legs, but lay down again. The light glistened in her eyes 
and she looked at them very patiently. “Nice eyes,” said Toby. “Awfully,” 
said Vernice, and they went into the glare of the pasture. There was less 
dust here, but the heat pressed upon them as with big, heavy hands, and a 
pheasant whirred away from their feet, with a bitter whir, which was dry 
and dull like the heat. Toby picked a St Johnswort and put it on Vernice’s 
shoulder. She left it, and the yellow pollen poised on the globules of sweat 
on her neck. 

She said, ‘You are mean, Toby,” and he answered, “I know it.” Then 
they laughed long and the heat seemed more bearable, but the dragon-flies 
became so numerous that Vernice shrieked softly, and he pulled out more 
St Johnswort to drive them off. 

Among the trees were Job’s Tears, and deeper in the woods the leaves 
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of trilliums had grown to huge platters of green, and the mandrakes covered 
the silent slidings of a black snake. It was cooler here, and the soil was cool 
and moist, and hollowed by the footsteps of many cows. He walked ahead, 
and she followed with the rustle of her dress against the ferns and bushes. 
“T bet you’re scared to come here alone,” he said. 

“Ooh, ain’t I. Why even now —” She hooked her fingers around his 
belt and walked closely behind him, treading on his heels awkwardly. He 
liked that. He liked the burning of her fingers against the small of his back. 
Later he stopped and pointed at a redstart above them, but she could not 
see it, and he put his face so closely to hers that he smelled the root-like 
odor of her hair. She turned toward him and laughed a short laugh, and he 
moved one step away. 

“Are you afraid of me?” he asked. 

“A little bit. Sometimes a little,” she shook her head solemnly. 

“Why?” he demanded. An odd, green fly traveled along the periphery 
of a violet leaf, and he was intensely aware of it. 

“I don’t know,” she said. With a twig she poked at the grey fungus on 
a tree stem. He looked at her swiftly, and his breastbone seemed to press 
into his heart. “Let’s go,” he said. 

Once he had stood by a large bed of salpiglossis. The wind had waved 
them then, and the dew in their cups was full of many suns and colors. A 
phoebe had watched him from a dead twig on the heaventree, and when 
he had looked long at the pheebe, his heart had felt small like it did now. 
It had been like looking through a wide gate, which had never before been 
opened, and beyond which were many things which had never been named 
with words. Then a vague, little white moth had trembled in flight from 
the flowers, and the phcebe had swooped down and swallowed it. Then the 
gate had closed, and life had been full of grey houses and barns again and 
stark trees under blue skies. He knew another gate was closing. 

They came to an upland and the chipmunks gamboled underneath the 
oaktrees. There was a crackling of last year’s leaves, and the cooing of 
s in high branches. Vernice was silent. The ground became 
hard and they walked next to each other. He told of a dead woodchuck 
in the meadow and a tale about Ralph who had been drunk at a wedding 
and had never come home that night. Then they walked hand in hand, and 
he heard that his voice clattered on the silence. Then he also was still. 

On top of the hill was a man sleeping. He was tall and the shadows lay 
blackly on the curves of his lips and on one temple. His hands were curled 
to fists on his waist, and a slim line of saliva descended from the corner of 
his mouth to the starmoss. A green caterpillar curved along his yellow shirt. 
They stood near him and watched him. Toby felt his elbow against the 
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“I’m scared of him,” Vernice whispered, and he laid his brown forearm 
on hers and swung it, and then they went on. On the top of a knoll they 
turned around and threw acorns at the man, but he slept on, and soon they 
felt foolish. 

At the shore of the lake they sat down and watched the small blue-gills 
among the gleaming weeds. Behind them the hedge which surrounded the 
asylum grounds cast a blue shadow over them, which glossed the water 
blackly near the shore. The silence was full of slender noises here, and the 
water shuddered delicately against the lush grasses. They talked first, they 
whistled, they tried to get echoes to their calls and they watched the diving 
of a coot. The silence flowed in from behind them and came over them, and 
they, too, became silent then. 

He leaned backward and stretched his back on the cool grass. He extended 
his arm so that she might pillow her head on it, and when she saw what he 
wanted she laid her head on his arm, and they both closed their eyes. A 
rooster crowed on the other shore, and the water gurgled shyly against a 
rusted can. If rain would come, he thought, he would let it fall all over him 
until-he felt like the earth must feel after a great shower. His thoughts 
came slowly and peacefully like the walking of old men through a shady 
lane. Vernice’s head was warm upon the hollow of his arm, and it was like 
a great pleasure which he had felt on another day, distant and mellowed 
with a half-comprehended vagueness. 

Vernice said, “Your arm is full of little pulses,” as if she stood many 
feet away and was talking to someone he could not see. 

He lifted himself halfway on his elbow and looked at her. His other 
hand, splashed with raspberry juice, rested on the grass beyond her head. 
Her eyes were closed, and a faint gleam which was almost blue was on her 
closed eyelids. Suddenly he leaned over and kissed her on the sloping above 
her breasts. Then he straightened and waited. 

“You must not do that,” she pleaded listlessly, and her eyes looked at 
him with a strange, uncomprehending amazement. 

“No,” he said. 

“You must not, Toby.” She rolled her head on his arm in disapproval, 
and the wisps of hair tickled his arm where the sun had not tanned it. 

“No, I mustn’t,” he said. “Not for a long time again.” 

Then he laid his head down next to hers and they slept until the shriek- 
ing of a sparrowhawk awoke him. 

There were voices behind the hedge, and he saw a man and a woman. 
The woman laughed deeply and heavily, from beneath her diaphragm, he 
thought, and the man held her around the waist. He was an attendant at 
the asylum. Suddenly, the woman saw them and was silent, and the man 
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came to the hedge and demanded, “What do you birds think this place 
is for? Get away from here or I'll have you reported.” 

They rose and walked away along the shore of the lake. The shadows 
were long now, and the wind stirred the reeds and flared the wings of the 
redwings. They talked little and when they reached the swamp she walked 
ahead and he followed. The bobolinks were loud in the meadow, and the 
cow was out of sight. Under the maples he said, ‘‘So long, Vernice,” and she 
said, “So long, Toby.” He watched her till she was at the bottom of the 
hill. Then he hummed an old hymn, and waded through the deepest dust. 
He was hungry. He said to a clump of hazelnuts at the roadside, Slam 
growing very old, very.” 
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The world has gone pale and old 
Under its film of gold. 

The world, having lost its roots in me, 
Is matter, now. 

Not a taut bough, not a bush, 

But feels the frigid, abstract breath. 
Under a brassy ray 

The withered fields go grey, 

In snow shaped for stale footprints only. 
The numb purity of unstained blue 

Is too impersonal a hue. 

To the young, love be the most. 

For the rest, a tepid boast. 

Long lives pass 

In the fear of hunger and of death. 
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THE LITTLE GIRLS 
Margery Latimer 


Mr. Leake would scare the little girls sometimes as they stepped out of 
the playhouse to fill the blue tea-pot at the pump or to get mud for cakes. 
He would shrink back by the barn door and then whoop and throw back 
his head and laugh when they cried out in fright and reproach. 

“Oh, Pa! Lookit. You made me spill on my sleeve. You did too.” 

Mary Tatum pretended to be admiring the garden then, the potato plot 
with three bug cans in a row, or the strawberries that Kit said everyone 
helped themselves to early in the morning on their way to work. She felt 
confused at the way Mr. Leake stood with his mouth way open, his knees 
slightly bent, and his hands on them. Sometimes he would throw his head 
back, eyes rolling, mouth open, but no sounds coming out. Or he would 
say to everything they said, “Is that so?’ or “Whose little gal are you?” 
or ‘Makin’ real cakes and pies. Well, that’s just fine. And can you eat um?” 

“Oh, Pa! Well, you’re right on my pie tin.” 

Once he even went into the playhouse and bent over everything, with his 
teeth showing and his hands on his knees. He never noticed her but he al- 
ways tried to tickle Nettie under the arms and at Christmas he bought her 
doll furniture that broke. But she dared not conclude he was a horrible 
father because he was Nettie’s father. 

“Pa, listen. I’m going to tell Ma on you. Listen. Ma said you shouldn’t 
bother us no more. She did too.” 

Nettie had her hair in two spider braids that were pinned together in 
front with big aluminum pins. The back was just a clean white part with 
the smooth thin hair drawn forward. “You’re the best dressed little girl 
in town. Yes, you are. Every day’s Sunday for you. I wish I was born so 
lucky.”” Nettie wore big awkward plaids, tight in the waist and bulging out 
from the hips. The wristbands were always buttoned with pearl buttons and 
the little collars were sewn on the wrong way. She wore laced shoes and 
she had a red pocketbook in the parlor full of money. 

Mama, I want my hair like Nettie’s. I want a plaid like Nettie’s. Oh, 
can’t we have a cow milk-pitcher like the Leakes have got? It’s just lovely 
on the table and its tail curls up for the handle. Why don’t we eat in the 
kitchen ever? It’s so nice and warm in winter. Why isn’t my Daddy a rail- 
road engineer? Nettie’s father’s a full-fledged railroad engineer. I wish you’d 
get a feather hat like Mrs. Leake’s. Say, Mama, Thanksgiving time the 
Leakes had three kinds of meat — turkey, duck and goose and Kit cooked 
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all three of them and Nettie had two helpings of each, and pie and pudding 
too. Oh, let’s do something like the Leakes, Mama. Please, Mama. 

There were two sons, Blackie and Len. They came off the engines with 
soot faces, the white of their eyes making them strange. They pulled out red 
bandannas and tossed striped blue caps on the washing-machine in the shed. 
They chased little Nettie, trying to catch her in their sooty arms, their 
black faces goggling at her. ‘““How’s the babe?” 

“Ma! Ma!” 

“Who wants a swell new dime? Does my babe want it, eh? What's that ?” 

“Put her down, you big fool,” screamed Kit from the shed. “Next thing 
you'll be wheeling one of your own. I heard about you and that lunch room 
girl to Glover. You ain’t so sly.” 

“Hey, where’s my soap? Ma, where’s the soap, for God’s sake. Oh, Lord 
God — Christ Almighty, where’s that soap, Ma?” 

When a sudden whoop came from the barn she always turned her back 
to the playhouse door and hid the doll she had made into a baby or the 
handkerchief she had folded for a hat or the piece of lace she was drawing 
into a rosette for Nettie. In an instant they would come with their big feet 
and hands and voices, disturbing the quiet place, poking at the dishes, grunt- 
ing, goggling, filling the little house with their hot breath and laughter. 
She wanted to cover what she had made. She wanted to hide it in her body 
when any of them came pitching in. She wanted to hum away all their 
roughness and say, “Sleep, my baby, sleep. Daddy is coming on Saturday 


night. Sleep. Sleep yourself to sleep.” 

She turned to Nettie when the whoop came. This time the Indian sound 
came from the loft, more frightening because of the hay and the cards and 
the bottles. 

“TL et’s lock the door, Nettie, so’s they can’t come in.” 

Nettie’s mouth sprang open. Her face raised to the side stiffy from her 
long neck. “I should say not. Why what in the world for, I’d like to know. 
Why should I lock my brothers out? They made me this little playhouse.” 
She went right to the red door and stood under the vines. ‘“Lennie! Blackie!” 
Her back was rigid. The black laces of her high shoes were stiff. There was 
a fold of thick underwear showing at the back of her neck, a ring of damp 
around the sateen. She wore it always until July first because she was sub- 
ject to pneumonia. 

Mama, have I ever had pneumonia? Why not? When can I have it? 
Nettie’s had it three times a’ready and her father held her all one night and 
her brothers carried her — they took turns. She nearly died and had the 
doctor every day and medicine. If she gets a cold her mother says it will 
be the end of her sure. I wish I had big underwear like that. It’s the best 
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money can buy — Mrs. Leake said so. All her family wears it. They get it 
to the Boston Store. 

Mr. Leake came round the corner of the barn. “Is that so?” he called to 
Nettie. Makin’ some of them real pies and cakes again, ain’t you.” 

“They aren’t either real,” said Nettie. 

Mary Tatum grabbed hold of her throat. A great burning shock went 
down her. She stared at the table all laid for supper. She had put the babies 
to bed for a nap. She and Nettie had planned for a nap under the little win- 
dow. They would close the door and be all alone, sleeping. The five o’clock 
whistle would waken them and they would see the half a lemon for lemon- 
ade and the cheeses all wrapped in paper. 

“Oh, come on, Mary. I’m tired of playing. It isn’t any fun.” 

“Is that so?” said Mr. Leake. 

The little girls went over the lawn to the big elms and sat down on the 
wooden seat that connected them. Mary leaned against the rough tree 
body and Nettie stared at her father who was lying with his hat on his 
nose. 

“Pa, is there really twins buried under these trees? Blackie said so.” 

“Sure thing,” he croaked. ““I'wo little girls just like you. They died one 
night of pneumonia and their father buried them here and then planted 
these two nice trees to shade them and made that little seat between.” 

“What are their names?” said Mary softly. 

“Let’s see. He told:me their names once.” 

“Pa, did you know him?” 

“Sure thing. Let’s see. He told me one day what their names was. Let’s 
see.” 

“Oh, I wish you could remember.” 

“Sure thing. Let’s see. One was Dodo and the other was Tootsie.” 

The music room window flew up and Kit stuck her body out. “Well, ain’t 
you got anything better to do than that? My soul. I’m about dead cannin’.”’ 

He tossed his hat off and turned over. Yeeeeeeyayeeeeyah. He closed his 
eyes, opening his large mouth and began rubbing the fly bites on top of his 
head. ‘‘Put a bottle a beer on the ice, Kit.” 

Mary dared not look at Nettie. Nettie flushed and dug with her toe. Then 
she said recklessly. ““We all drink beer to our house. We do it for our 
healths. The doctor said we hat’to. And my father has the best that’s made 
anywheres.”’ 

“T don’t think I could ever drink it.” 

“Hi, there! Hi!” called Mr. Leake. He got up and went crossways 
through the potato patch to meet Mike McGeehee. He put his hand on the 
fat man’s shoulder, laughing down in his red neck, his vest hanging loose 


in back, the little buckle glittering. They went slowly toward the depot. 
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Mary slipped off the bench and sat on the grass with her dress pulled 
over her toes, her chin on her raised knees. She stared at the worn place 
on top of the children’s grave where there wasn’t any grass at all. “I don’t 
believe we should touch our toes on that place, Nettie,” she said. “Honest. 
You know, if they’re lying under there maybe they can feel everything. ...” 

“Oh, what do I care? I don’t give a darn sight. I’d as soon spit right 
there.” She tipped her head to one side of her long neck and then leaned 
over backwards. “Say, I can see the funniest things. Come on, do it once.” 

Mary pressed her hand over the smooth place where the grass was worn 
off and made a little sound in her throat like humming. She said softly, “I 
heard — Dodo and Tootsie.” 

“You did not.” 

Mary ran wildly to the hydrant and picked up an old pickle jar from the 
cellar window ledge. She pulled out an old damp brown leaf and filled the 
glass with water. Then she stuffed some snake flowers into the narrow bottle 
neck. 

“T’m going to put it right between them, Nettie.” 

“Here, lemme. Well, this is my father’s property.” 

“No.” 

“Took out, now, Mary.” 

Mary kept her hand on the dirty bottle, her face rigid and stern. 

“Oh, I don’t care,” said Nettie. “T’m going to get cake.” She went off 
backwards, winding her skirt round her thumb. “(Come on,” she invited 
finally. 

They went into the woodshed and sniffed the steaming strawberries. 
Kit was sitting on a high stool in front of the gas range. Beside her was a 
table covered with clean glass jars, the red rubbers fitted over the neck, the 
covers piled in a pan. She stirred with one hand and wiped the wet off her 
forehead with the other. Then she turned up a large spoonful of berries, 
the red liquid dripping down from the wooden ladle, and smiled largely, 
her mouth closed. There was a Roman gold bracelet set with rubies shoved 
up on her arm. Her feet were crossed and there were grosgrain bows on her 


cracked patent leather slippers. 


“We want cake.” 
“Well, go into the box after it. I can’t be waiting on the whole house 


day and night. Go after it yourself. Get Mary a piece. Get that graham 
cracker cake that’s at the back. Do what I said now, Nettie Leake.” 

In the kitchen Len was standing by the sink, his suspenders looped down 
around his legs. His back was toward them and Mary squinted to see if he 
was wearing a pink shirt, thin as silk and skin color. They went to the side 
of him and stared. He glanced down, laughing, and spread the rich white 
cloud lather over his cheek and up near his squinted eye. Mary’s mouth 
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dropped open. Her front teeth gleamed below her lip. She looked harder at 
the ribs, the cavern between them, the strong arm that went up to the 
cheek. She stood as if she had forgotten everyone on earth, never blinking. 
She was fixed and rigid as if now she were in a dream with nothing but 
pink before her, pink that looked like flesh and seemed to be all bare. 

“Run out! Run home!” Mary felt a shove. She stumbled against the 
screen door and down the step. Mrs. Leake called after her. “This is no 
place for a little girl to be.” 

She dared not look at Nettie’s face. “I better be going home now,” she 
said harshly. Then she swallowed and ran up the street. She held in her 
sides as she ran, breathing shortly up in her chest, her mouth pressed shut 
and her eyes wide open. At the front door she dodged past her mother who 
had on her blue with the long tassels. 

“Oh, Mary, please don’t go to that awful place again. I’m going to tell 
your Daddy if you do. Please do as I say.” She stood grasping the tassel of 
each sleeve in her hands, the knuckles showing white, her head lifted and 
the chain on her neck gleaming. Then she went on the porch, lifting her 
skirt as she passed the white porch pillar. “Remember,” she called, as if she 
had forgotten. She went down to her nasturtiums, holding out a strand 
of her hair and looking through it at the sky. 

Mary went into the dark closet. She opened the door and looked around 
before she went in. Then she sat down on the floor and put her head against 
her father’s trousers. She shoved her face against the dark stiff materials 
and then she had to give way, she had to crash on her face suddenly and 
spread out on the closet carpet, jerking and shaking and biting her hand. 
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At school Nettie beckoned to her but she could not rush over the way she 
usually did. She had to pretend not to see. She put her book over her face 
and then she got down and looked into her desk, taking out all her pencils 
and giving it a thorough cleaning. She stared straight ahead of her most of 
the morning, turning her whole body to look at the examples on the board 
or the words to be learned for reading. She scowled as she copied them, 
wetting her pencil and leaning close to her writing, her head on one hand. 
She felt as if she could fall asleep and then as if she didn’t remember any- 
thing at all or why she was there or what she was supposed to do. Later 
she discovered that Nettie had taken her album away. Boundless pain and 
fear tore her stomach when she reached in her hand and felt that empty 
place where Nettie’s album had been since the first day they met. She walked 
home alone. She sat at the table and her food rolled up in her mouth. It 
would not go down. It turned and came back to her, rolled tight and thick 
like cotton, all full of scratches and lumps. 
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“T don’t want it —I can’t — I’m not hungry, Mama.” 

“I forbid you to go with that Leake girl any more. I don’t want you 
associating with such people. That child Nettie is impossible... .” 

“No!” she screamed waving her napkin and jumping near her place. “She 
isn’t. She is not. I’ll tell my Daddy on you. She isn’t.” 

“Sit down, for heaven’s sake.” 

Coming home after school in the loneliness she walked straight past her 
house as if she didn’t live there any more and went on toward the Leakes. 
It seemed to her that everyone knew something was wrong but she didn’t 
know herself. Was Nettie mad at her? What had she done to her? Why 
had Nettie laughed that way at the water pail and then put her arm round 
Gwendolyn Bean? Why? What had she done to Nettie? Why were they 
mad? What could she do? She began to run, holding down her hat with 
one hand and her flying skirts with the other. She stopped as she came near 
the Leakes’ house and began to drag. She strolled past as if she didn’t know 
it was Nettie’s house, as if she didn’t even suspect a little girl lived there. 
She held her arms rigid at her sides, her head up. She could hear the sound 
of water from the miraculous whirling water spray but she did not take 
notice of that or of the green lawn swing where she usually waited, calling 
_ “Nettie! Nettie!” —instead of rapping on the kitchen door. 

What if I see her? What if I don’t see her? 

Now that she had passed the house she turned to look back. It stood 
there very big and definite, surrounded by trees. There were the two elms 
over Dodo and Tootsie. She turned around and began walking rapidly so 
that people wouldn’t think anything was wrong with her. She knew that 
in every house someone was looking and wondering what was the trouble 
between her and Nettie. They were wondering where Nettie was, why she 
was walking all alone straight past the Leake house. But she had to take 
another tiny look back. There was the kitchen-door and the summer kitchen 
leaning against the other part of the house. There was the little out-house 
covered with vines back near the picket fence and the hollyhocks. She swung 
round again, staring ahead. 

What if I see her? What if I don’t see her? 

A little crying came in her throat, moving up and down as she breathed. 
She did not move her head as she came near the Bean place. She only rolled 
her eyes to the side, peeking out through her side hair. They were at the 
parlor window, smiling through the dirty pane, the twisted lace curtain 
hanging in ropes on each side. When they saw her they laughed shrilly and 
Nettie flung her arm around Gwendolyn and they went off. She stood 
stupidly, her forefinger working up toward one end of her mouth. Young 
Royal flew out in his ragged knickerbockers, the buckles loose and flapping 
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bare feet, wagging his fingers from his nose, and then ran into the road, 
picking up a grey stone, and threw, twisting his body round and lifting one 
leg. 

She walked along at the same rate, not breathing now. Then suddenly she 
ducked into the Race hedge and went back the alley, her head down. She 
slunk into the weeds and thistles of the Bean garden and crept up to their 
side porch. She stretched out on the rotting grey boards, tears running 
down her, staring through the mouldy windows. Gwendolyn had a paper 
bag on her head and her mother’s best skirt on, pinned up in front with a 
huge belt buckle. She was stirring candy at the stove. Nettie was buttering 
a tin plate and giggling with Royal who was pulling his eyes so the red 
showed hideously. The big room was bare. Great scales of paint hung to 
the ceiling and cracks went up and down the walls above the dining table. 
Gubbie sat under the telephone, a bacon rind in her dirty hands. Violet 
was at the south windows with a cup of water and a rag, washing the 
sour panes. Mary lay still, all eyes, her face pressed into her cupped hands. 
Suddenly a big cry wrenched out of her mouth, jerking it wide open. She 
couldn’t close it. A great thread of saliva hung from her teeth, dangling as 
she shook. Then her head banged down flat and her arms clapped round it 
tightly. 

“Oh, you nasty girl!” 

“Say, git! Git!” 

She pressed tight to the moist sandy boards and splinters. She tried to 
work herself away into the weeds without their noticing. Suddenly she 
raised up, looking behind her. “I’ve got a big doll at home you can have. 
You can play in my attic. You can have all my dolls and their clothes.” 

“Don’t you listen, Nettie,” said Gwendolyn. “Say, Missie, we’ve got a 
lot better dolls than you’ve got right upstairs in our play room. We've got 
dolls bigger than we are up there and dresses better than you’ll ever see. 
I guess you don’t know what a real doll is. Our dolls can talk, can’t they, 
Violet, and we just go up there and they play with us without our saying a 
thing. And we’ve got something a lot better than sand piles in our house 
too.” She leaned over Nettie and whispered — “Candy” very loud. Then 
she said, “Guess what we got? It’s a lot better than anything you’ve got in 
your old house.” 

“Your old nasty house.” 

“Your funny mud face pie pudding nasty house.” 

“Your dirty old coop pig-eye.” 

“Your old pig-eye Papa mootsiemum.” 

“I have to serve at the D.A.R. to-morrow,” she said, and went stiffly 
away. 

All she could see was Nettie with her arm around Gwendolyn. She could 
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see the queer careless laugh like Mr. Leake’s on Nettie’s mouth, and the 
reckless way she flopped in the door after Violet. Mr. and Mrs. Tremont 
were coming. Across the street was her second grade teacher, Miss Wendt. 
She turned around in despair but if she went that way she would meet Babe 
Woodside and his new whip. She cleared her throat, gazing at the cement, 
and said very low, “How-da-do” just to see if she had any voice. Then she 
cleared out her throat very loud in case anyone should have heard. They 
came nearer, looking at the flowers and smiling pleasantly at the neat grass 
plots and the big trees. They came with shoulders erect, walking in time, 
like parents. She too went forward, holding up her chin with her forefinger, 
and swallowing over a rock in her throat. “They'll see nobody likes me. 
They'll see Nettie’s mad at me. They'll wonder why nobody likes me.” 
Just as she came close to them she jerked hold of her tooth and began work- 
ing it. Once last month it had been loose. If only she had a string she could 
tie on and let hang. 

“Why, what’s the trouble, Mary?” 

She stopped, her chin down, her eyes up. “My tooth hurts me.” 

“We'll have to have you up in the chair,” said Mr. Tremont, laughing. 

“Come and play with the kittens some day, dear.” 

“Yes’um, I'd like to.” 
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The next day she had on her cream-coloured dress with the green snakes 
and daisies and the big green taffeta collar covered with cream lace. Her 
hair was fluffed out and tied on top with a big green bow and she wore her 
best cloth-top shoes and white stockings. The children crowded round her 
in the hall, picking at the lace on her collar, the full skirt. Angela Gutnecht 
squatted over the patent leather and wiped something off the toe with her 
blue dress skirt. Mary looked over their heads, amazed and proud. In the 
room at the same desk sat Nettie and Gwendolyn, a reader pressed over 
their faces, arms around each other. 

“I’m getting one in July. My Gramma’s giving it to me for passin’.”” 

“Mine’s goin’ to be all silk.” 

Rex Woodside shoved against the little group rudely, his hands in his 
pockets, elbows out. He looked at Mary and then drew the air up through 
his tooth. He stared with his face quiet, his eyes on her, lower lip out. Then 
he flicked a spit ball in her hair. “Your father’s got a beard like Jesus.” 

The little girls crowded round her, instead of laughing and drawing 
away. They protected her with their shoulders, cooing softly and making a 
warm protest in their throats as they put their arms round her neck, cheeks 
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“Kin I touch it? Let’s see the back. What’s under the collar? Oh, lookit 
the tucks. Kin I walk with you at recess time? Lemme feel the ribbon. I 
bet they’s two yards in that ribbon. I bet.” 

Angela drew back. “I’ll give you the top off my cake, Mary.” 

“Mine’s going to be red with a red collar.” 

“But yours will be best,” whispered Angela coming close, “because the 
collar’s silk. Let’s be friends. I’ll bring my album in your desk.” 

“T have to see Miss Ort now.” She went to the pail in the hall and took a 
long drink from the dipper. Then she went up to the platform, jerking 
down the side of her skirt and smoothing the back over the sash. She felt of 
her back hair before she spoke. 

“I have to go early, Miss Ort, because I’m serving at the D.A.R.” 

“Yes, your mother telephoned me. It’s all right this once. But you’re go- 
ing to miss Geography.” 

“But Jorgathy is one of my good subjects, Miss Ort.” 

“Well, I said you could go this time.” She got up and wrote in large soft 
letters — INVITE — INTRUST — INVENT — INLAW — INTO — INWARD 

Mary went back to her desk and sat down, shy because she was going 
early. There was no place to look because all the children knew. In em- 
barrassment she put her hand into her desk for her reader. A great shock 
went down her. Sweat came out. She held her breath. She could feel the 
edges. No, it might be the Jorgathy. She bent over and looked in. She saw 
the rose, the angel, the white scarf all raised on black linen. 

Before she could think of being afraid to do it she swung round in her 
seat, her chin on her silk collar, her eyes big on Nettie. Then a smile spread 
out of her, stretching her mouth so far that tears came into her eyes and she 
smiled and smiled, her head falling weakly on one shoulder. The smile got 
bigger and bigger. It spread until everything in her was large and leaping — 
warn, safe, big. 

She felt her way back to Nettie’s desk. She slid in beside her, her hand 
finding Nettie’s hand. She clicked her feet together and swung them in time 
with Nettie’s. Her eyes still closed she felt the safe warmth of Nettie’s 
breathing, her quick restless movements, her sharp elbow diving after a 
book. She heard her giggle. She opened her eyes quickly, turning her whole 
body toward the girl, her face pressed close to Nettie’s, their noses touching. 

“Why did you get mad with me, Nettie?” 
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STRENGTH OUT OF SWEETNESS 


Yvor WV inters 
Elizabeth Ried: died Feb. 1927 Moscow, Idaho 


Three nights I sat beside 

your bier with two old women, 
graying grimaces 

now stiffening toward death — 
I, cold with grief. 


They drew the curtains 

back to let me see — 

it struck me 

dumb that I should know you. 


Your two sons 

stood there with forearms 
great 

from tearing at the rooted 
hills. They could not see. 


But I 
had known; had passed 
your chair and had not 
paused to speak — your face 
aflow with agony. Now stopped. 


And basic, clear. All 

had passed over it. And this 
lay bare: rock 

rigid unto God. 


I stood unseen. 
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THE FUTURE CINEMA: NOTES FOR A STUDY 
Harry Alan Potamkin 


Thomas Hardy, in his early novel, “A Laodicean,” describes a woman 
thus: “’... her stillness suggested the stillness of motion imperceptible from 
its intensity.” In this description the future cinema finds its characterization. 
We are passing from motion whose transmission is impact to motion in- 
tensive. Someone has called it ‘‘static motion.” The development, and it is a 
development in the full sense of improvement, is inherent in the very nature 
of cinema motion, which is motion organized in the image and with the 
image. The French, always alert to the necessity of an apt terminology, 
have called this twofold organization, “exterior movement,” and “interior 
movement.” The former comprises, to quote the excellent young French 
director, M. René Clair, “the movement of the objects enregistered: the 
play of the actor, the mobility of the decor, etc.;” the latter “the alternation 
of the scenes or motifs of the action.”’ These two, with “the duration of each 
image,” constitute rhythm, which is organized motion, as against the literal 
acceptation, typical of the American movie, of motion as recorded. Dura- 
tion becomes more and more, in every cinema but the American, the para- 
mount consideration of the cinematographer. In duration is an important 
means of accomplishing the cinema of the future, which will be philosophi- 
cal or psychical as against physical or muscular, reflective as against the 
“emotional discharge,” inferential as against literal. The quoted phrase, 
“emotional discharge,” is from S M Eisenstein, the director of “Potemkin.” 
His commentary upon the necessities of the future is of great importance, in 
that the Russian cinema, which has been received with enthusiasm, recog- 
nizes that it has come to the end of the first epoch of the motion picture: 
the epoch of the muscular, physical, direct impact film. “Potemkin” is the 
conclusion of that epoch. The films of Pudowkin are a mingling of the first 
epoch with naive attempts toward the second. In the Ukrainian film, ‘“Ar- 
senal,” the first articulation of the principle of the future Russian film is 
discoverable: symbolism and not the symbol is the determinant. The symbol 
is a representation detail which runs into the inflation of sentimentalism. 
Symbolism is inclusive, unified, structural. The symbolism however must be 
achieved with the plastic materials of the first epoch: concrete objects, human 
values — the human actor, the common experiences, social conditions. 
Another inferential cinema will be evolved: the abstract . . . which will be 
formed of the effects of light, fluid color and created materials — of Paper, 


of draughtsmanship, of pigment, of puppets. 
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I seem to have gone afield, away from the theme of “motion” expressed 
at the beginning of this consideration. But, in truth, motion does not de- 
termine the form or forms of cinema as much as the development of the 
interest of the cinema as an experience or an art determines the character of 
motion in the cinema. Every sententious young aspirant to the role of film- 
critic reiterates the platitude of motion as the key to the motion picture. 
Motion, however, is no such simple device as a key, it is a structure, a 
construction. To Matthew Josephson the literal record is motion: there- 
fore the rudimentary American movie is ultimate cinema. Slater Brown, 
colleague of Mr. Josephson, apprehended the subtlety of film motion in his 
brief essay on “Sculptural Kinetics.” In the epithet “sculptural” is con- 
tained the apprehension of movie kinetics as structure. Rhythm, Mr. Brown 
said, is “the progressive deformation of a theme.” But the cinema is in- 
tensive as well as progressive. It is the intensive character that will be 
developed in the future. The most realized instance of intensive cinema 
is Dreyer’s “The Passion and the Death of Joan of Arc.” 

This film has indicated the importance of the composition and duration 
of the single image or picture. It has been, up until now, accepted that the 
fact of movement demands action, which, because of the domination of the 
American film, has been defined as antic and speed. The Russians have 
stressed the inclusiveness of the mounting of the individual image in the 
construction of the film and, although their realization of this montage is 
but an elaboration of the American impact film, this emphasis has turned 
the cinema to an examination of its basic vocabulary. With “Joan,” so 
consistent and complete in its intensiveness, as a statement of this vocabulary 
used for a non-physical intention, the cinema enters into its profounder era. 
“Arsenal” is the beginning of the profounder era for the Russian cinema re- 
turning to its nativity in the traditional intensive, introspective Russian, of 
whom Dostoievski was the transcendent flower. “Joan” would be the be- 
ginning of the introspective American cinema, if that national folk-utter- 
ance had realized itself; for “Joan” in its stark unmodified lighting should 
be near to American practice, which stupidly, at this late day, turns to 
German studio-light, French multiple exposure and all non-literal details 
that it arbitrarily rejected yesterday. It is impossible to find a logic in the 
American cinema, as one was able to find it in the Swedish cinema of the 
golden age of Seastrom and Stiller, as one is able to find it in the German 
kino and Russian kino, and, yes, in the fragmentary French cinema. The 
American film worries about nothing but expedience. Expedience does not 


cherish experience. 

There was one national film of this first epoch that was even then already 
in the epoch of intensiveness of treatment for intensity of experience. That 
was the Swedish film, so soon at an end. At an end in Sweden, but the 
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Russian film, in its frequent poignancy, certainly not in its occasional arro- 
gance, is the perpetuation of the Swedish film. This is not surprising: Swe- 
den and Russia have always been close culturally. Emotionally there is a 
close relationship between Selma Lagerlof and Dostoievski. Between the 
Seastrom film, “The Phantom Chariot” (‘The Soul shall Bear Witness”’) 
and the first of the post-Revolution Russian films, “‘Polikoushka,” for in- 
stance, there is an identity. And the Russian film of the Wufku, which I 
take as suggestive of the truer Russia and future Russian film, grown ma- 
ture out of vociferousness and braggadacio, is very much like the Swedish 
film of Stiller, “The Treasure of Arne.” The present Russian film, where 
its formula is rendered stolidly, I think of “The Village of Sin,” still con- 
tains a veracity of experience that was not absent from the Swedish film of its 
golden era, when that film was at its end, in Molander’s ““The Accursed.” 

We may say the cinema is now fulfilling itself as an experience. Out of 
Griffith comes Russian montage, out of the Swedish film the reflective Rus- 
sian, which returns to its source — what folk is nearer its source than the 
Russian or the Swedish? I expect the imminent new era to bring with it a 
re-examination of the art of the cinema’s first great artist, Seastrom, just as 
the termination of the first epoch led to a re-examination of the first great 
composer (not artist) of films, D. W. Griffith. The interrelationship vindi- 
cates the cinema as an art with a tradition, the present instances of “Joan” 
and ‘‘Arsenal”’ assure it a future, in which it will attain to the heights of 
philosophic import and the depths of human experience. Intelligence will 
be contained in the intensive film structure, for concentration and organiza- 
tion are intelligence. Duration is sensitivity of the esthetic intelligence. And 
duration is perhaps the most important single element in the rhythm of the 
future film. It is duration, contemplation and penetration of the image 
through the uses of time, which permits Jean Epstein, employing light and 
diagonal treatment of subject-matter, to rise above his puerilities and im- 
purities to become the sole metaphysician of the cinema. Jean Epstein is an 
instance of the French cinematographer who has not yet realized his idiom, 
because he dwells in a confusion of an epoch whose mind is counter to his, 
which is the mind that will find a meaning for itself in the next epoch 
already developing. ‘The French mind is pictorial, speculative, fond of styl- 
ization, sophisticated, intellectualized to the point of effeteness, reveling in 
irrelevances . . . “Arsenal” negates conventional continuity. This is a ne- 
gation which achieved fluidity in the documentary montage-film, Vertov’s 
“The Man with the Camera.” The French mind exploits dissociations: the 
cinema has fallaciously taken over the literary and graphic formule of 
dadaism. But lately this dissociationism has —in Germaine Dulac’s “The 
Sea-Shell and the Clergyman” — achieved unity (a first essential in the 
present cinema) through a central intention and a sustained flux of image- 
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into-image upon a rhythmic scheme. Previously — “‘Entr’acte” by René 
Clair — the isolations were not re-established as a unity ... 

The question arises: Will the audible film, the optophonic film, survive 
into the speculative era? Certainly! There are two cinemas, as determined 
by the number of mediums employed: the simple and the compound. The 
simple cinema is the mute cinema, and it is subdivided into the linear and 
the composite. The compound cinema includes all compoundings of audi- 
bility, tacility, etc. with the visual (really the visual-motor). The compound 
cinema will exist in the second epoch and its form, sound-sight at the mo- 
ment, will seek reflective utterance. It will find reflective utterance by dwell- 
ing upon two things: the integrated structure and speech-as-utterance. 
Speech in the visual-motor graph and speech as abstract sound ... The 
duration of speech is of first importance in such organization, malleability 


and elasticity of utterance will be sought, and that search is a search for 
rhythm, “repetition in variation.” Rhythm is always the answer, for, as 
William Carlos Williams once said, “rhythm is the poem.” 

What of dynamics in the future speculative, inferential cinema? Alex- 
ander Bakshy, who, more than all other critics, stresses the cinema as a 
dynamic art rejects films like “Chang” and “Joan” as being un-dynamic. 
To him dynamics is the physical “resultant of forces.” “Chang” being a 
sequence upon a single line in a single direction would not be dynamic, 
lacking, as it does, plural play. But “Chang” is, nevertheless, cinema, rudi- 
mentary and forceful, of the linear simple form. “Joan” is certainly dynamic, 
it is plural: but Bakshy evidently recognizes only the progressive in dynam- 
ics, not the intensive. What of the resultant of two forces: a progressive 
and intensive? In physics, perhaps, one may deny such possibility, but can 
one, in esthetics, as an experience of the beholder ? 
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THE STILL AFTERNOON 


Janet Lewis 


Even at high noon the streets were hazy in November. The elm trees 
dropped their grey-brown leaves on the wet lawns, and the pavements 
were littered with fallen twigs. Here and there shallow puddles gleamed 
from last night’s rain. The grammar schools were letting children loose all 
over town. They ran out in a crowd on the graveled playgrounds, and 
spread by twos and threes down the side-streets. 

Hillary was in sixth grade this year. She sat down on the curbing to 
fasten on her skates, drawing the strap tight over the instep of her but- 
toned shoes. She skated down Ontario Street, making little jumps over 
fallen twigs and small branches. The air was fresh on her cheeks after the 
staleness of the schoolroom. 

At the corner of her own street she met the old Bohemian grandmother 
who lived next door. She was walking up and down, her hands wrapped 
in her apron, watching for her grandchildren. She said to Hillary, “Is dere 
anybody sick at your house?” 

“Oh, no,” said Hillary. 

“Well I see de doctor driving up quick two times dis morning. I t’ought 
dere was maybe somebody real sick.” 

“Oh, no,” said Hillary, “we're all of us all right.” 

She took off her skates by the front steps, and dropped them crossed, so 
they wouldn’t roll away. Enough sun came through the haze to make a 
scattered shadow on the porch from the big elm tree. She rang the doorbell 
and waited, whistling softly. There were still some straws sticking out of 
the birdhouse that Babs had fastened to the branch above his window. Their 
Irish Margaret opened the door. She had been crying. 

“What's the matter, Maggie?” said Hillary. 

“Hush, now,” said Maggie, and began to weep again. The tears rolled 
out of the corners of her eyes, and she wiped them away with her apron. 

“Is that Hillary?” said her mother’s voice. “Tell her to come up here.” 

Hillary ran upstairs, her feet clattering on the uncarpeted wood. Her 
mother’s room was long, the width of the house, having windows that 
looked out to north and south. You crossed it to reach Hillary’s room or 
her father’s study. The walls were covered with faded yellow poppies, and 
it seemed sunny when there was no sun. The furniture was old-fashioned. 
There was a sofa covered with brown plush by the south window, and a 


little sewing-table near it. The mirror was a tall one, with candlesticks on 
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each side fastened to the mahogany frame. The big fourposter bed had once 
had a canopy and a flight of steps by which to climb into it. 

Grandma lay in the bed with a white cloth tied under her chin and over 
the top of her head, like a mump rag. She did not turn her head when 
Hillary came into the room. Aunt Sadie was sitting beside the bed, holding 
Grandma’s hand and patting it. At first Hillary did not notice that she was 
crying too. 

Hillary said in a loud young voice, ““What’s the matter with Grandma?” 

“Hush, darling,” said her mother, ““Grandma’s dead.” She threw her 
arms around Hillary and held her so close it hurt. Hillary went into her 
own room and lay down on the bed and cried. She was afraid of her grand- 
mother’s body lying there in her mother’s room, on her mother’s bed, and 
wished she did not have to go through that room again. When her mother 
called her to come downstairs for lunch she went quickly, without looking. 

Her Aunt Sadie, who looked like her mother without being pretty, 
sat opposite and cried as she ate, wiping her eyes with the back of her 
hand. Her cheeks were wrinkled and wet. Hillary’s mother was not crying. 
She was trying to act as if it were any day. Hillary watched her spread a 
piece of bread with butter and bite it carefully, and lay it down and forget 
it. She drank her tea slowly and carefully. She moved things about on her 
plate, but she did not eat much. 

Hillary ate all her lunch and sat very still. They looked as if they had 
forgotten her. The quiet of the house made her feel strange. She loved her 
grandmother and she was full of her own grief, but the grief of these 
older people was something she did not understand. It hung far above her, 
like the branches of trees, far, far above. Her mother said, “You needn’t 
go back to school this afternoon, Hillary.” 

She stood behind the big pane of glass in the dining-room window and 
watched the red-haired Nelson boy going by. When he got to the corner 
of Elm Street the bell would ring, and he would begin to run and be late 
just the same, just as he almost always was. In a few minutes she would 
be late to school herself. The hands of the clock on her mother’s desk 
moved down, jerking. It was quarter after one and school had begun, and 


she was still at home. 
She wandered about the house. Everyone was busy, and no one noticed 


her. She did not think she ought to go outside. . 
By and by her mother called her and they sat down together on the little 


he library. Her mother put her arm about her. She 


worn green sofa in t Sh 
“Father and I are going east, to take Grandma home. Aunt Sadie is 


said, t 
‘th us. You are going to stay with Aunt Caroline.” 


going W t 
“When are you going >” said Hillary. is 
‘Tomorrow night. Then we'll be back in a week. 
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“T can’t go to school at Aunt Caroline’s. It’s too far,” said Hillary. 

“You can do your lessons at home,” said her mother. She looked as if she 
might smile, but she didn’t. “Will you miss me?” 

“Yes,” said Hillary, “I ought to go to school and get my books, because 
tomorrow’s Saturday.” 

Her mother nodded. “Maybe you’d better go now.” 

The streets were empty. There were no children, only a few grown 
people. It was not like Saturday or Sunday. It was rather like the church 
across the street. They had crept in, one week-day afternoon, led by the 
janitor’s little boy, through a side door to the basement and up into the 
empty auditorium. The pews were empty, and the pulpit and the choir-loft. 

She met a little boy who was too small to go to school. 

She said, “I’ll give you my old paint-box if you'll walk down to Cuyler 
Avenue with me.” 

He said, “I can’t go off the block.” 

He walked with her to the corner. She talked to him as if he were as 
old as she. When she left him at the corner she said, ““Wait here and I 
can walk back with you in a little while.” 

She went on into the schoolhouse, and up the wooden stairs to the second 
floor. She heard the soft drone of voices behind the closed doors. She stood 
outside the door to the Sixth Grade, very unhappy and a little frightened. 
She did not know if it was because she should have been seated quietly at 
her desk inside the room, or if it was because her grandmother was dead. 
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NEIGHBORLY NARRATIVE 
Alfred Kreymborg 


I 
They have a beautiful home by the sea. 
Ask the neighbors about it. 
And ask the neighbors about Monsieur — 
“Monsieur is so good to Madame! 
He gave her that beautiful home by the sea 
on our dainty pearl beach round La Jolla, 
and for ten long years now 
Monsieur has been good to Madame. 
Wherever they call he calls her Chérie, 
like the surf serenading the shore. 
Attention, docility, servitude ? — 
a 
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he’s as droll as a pale little lover. 

He helps her remove her hats and wraps 
till she seems an enchanted doll. 

And whenever they come or go, 

do you think he’d have a chauffeur? 
Monsieur himself does the driving, 
with Madame so snug near his heart, 
you’d deem her a pale little virgin. 
And when we invite them in to bridge, 
which man’s Madame’s sole partner, 
who shuffles her deals for her, 

giggles with glee when they win? 

Or when we ask them to dribble croquet, 
who carries her mallet, 

coos when she glides through a hoop, 
crows when the stake is struck? 

And at twilight tea, 

who hands her a pretty pink cup, 

sees that she’s provided with 

muffins and marmalade, 

cinnamon toast, 

frosted cookies 

and just the right sliver of lemon 

and succulent lumpling of sugar? 

We could harmonize 

as endlessly as the sea 

comes swimming the shore 

how everlastingly 

Monsieur is good to Madame !” 


II 
They have a hideous home by the sea. 
Ask the walls about it. 
And ask the walls about Monsieur — 
“Monsieur is no good to Madame!” 
Walls can resolve the noises they hear, 
and easily lyricise 
the themes of a day in their midst, 
so ghastly, you’d say, walls prevaricate. 
“Since the night they stole from wedlock 
to the horrible house by the sea, 
Madame has been Monsieur’s — oh, 
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what word shall we try ? — 

it mustn’t smudge our smooth whiteness. 
And pallid, fragile, red-hearted 

Madame has been waiting, waiting, 
without so much as confiding 

her prayer to the ear of the air — 

ten dead years has she listened 

for an answer to the promised love 
Monsieur swore so superbly 

through the length of his courtship — 
(popinjays never woo as he wooed). 

The ghost of a caress, 

spectre of a kiss, 

tiniest crumb of attention — 

these would have sated her, womanly-wise. 
Even when he exacts 

payment for payment, 

his tribute by right of support, 

the red chime the mission bell promised, 
the eyes of Monsieur, 

the voice, the hands 

beat her with blows. 

And what of the tune the bell sang to her, 
guileless as folk-tunes folk-women drone? 
It’s a ragged little shackled negro tune.” 
(Walls had best hide the discord they counselled.) 
“We whispered, slink away, but she stayed. 
For what would the law say, 

what would the neighbors say, 

what would her conscience say: 

doesn’t Madame belong to Monsieur? 

We breathed her, watch for a lover! 

But Madame, dear Madame, chére Madame’s blind — 
if lad were to wink at her, how could she see? — 
hasn’t Monsieur stifled the pride 

of her vanity? Can such a lass see? 

She bathes her body, 

tinctures her face and 

dresses with taste, we'll defer — 

but what can poor feminine know of herself, 
even think of herself, 


with a thing like Monsieur for her glass? 
Sa a a I, 
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Youth, hope, love, 

the lass she thought she was, 

the lad she thought he was, 

the life lass and lad were to live? — 
when delusion smites illusion 
where can a human creature turn, 
what can the creature do? 

As endlessly as the sea 

sings its song to the shore, 

we could lilt you 

how everlastingly 

Monsieur is no good to Madame!” 


III 
She has broken their house by the sea. 
Ask the neighbors about it. 
And Monsieur is doing a terrible deed. 
Invoking the law is a terrible deed. 
But hail the law, let us hail the law, 
praise the law which protects fidelity, 
crown the law which brands infidelity, 
the law which sunders the pure and the stained ! 
Monsieur, droll, faithful Monsieur, 
surprised, overwhelmed Madame — 
his Chérie no longer, the simpleton — 
oh the holocaust — 
with a boy, a boy of eighteen — 
oh the black scandal — 
ask the neighbors about it. 
Nay, hear them wrangle and gossip, 
testify and vilify, 
demand malediction and 
call on the Lord to wither 
the body of that strumpet, 
that scum of immorality — 
there’s not one word to damn such a slut 
that wouldn’t stain one’s impeccable soul! 
She slipped away, slunk away, sneaked away — 
while Monsieur, oh Monsieur, oh, 
Monsieur lies at home in that hole, 
shamed, bereaved, destroyed, 
and death grinning from the graves on the hill 
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(ask the birds and breezes about it) — 
Monsieur lies at home, 

luxuriously reflecting on the charms, 
actual and potential, 

of the newest of his inamoratas, 

that dainty pink flower, Clarice, 

whom he’ll meet by appointment at dusk 


in the dense little rendezvous 

known only to Monsieur, 

a certain past ten years of age, 

and the birds and breezes — 

a woodlet three miles from the house by the sea. 
Ask the neighbors about it, 

ask all the walls about it, 

ask the birds and the breezes, 

and they’ll confound you with fugues, 
endlessly as the sea 

comes sliming the shore, 

of how everlastingly — 

how everlastingly — 

Monsieur — Madame — 

Madame — Monsieur — 

Monsieur — Madame — 

Madame — Monsieur — 
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HOLIDAY 
Meridel Le Sueur 


Peter Long was walking through the outskirts of the city on Saturday 
night, heading for the country. The dingy houses began to thin out, the 
dogs of the poor ceased to bark at him, a wind blew in from the open 
land ahead lying away in the thickening dusk. He saw women standing 
in doorways watching him. Dirty children stopped playing in the dark, 
half invisible. He wrapped his coat around his slight body and walked 
faster for the country ahead. He could smell it in the wind, the dying leaves, 
the autumn soil, the burning fires. 

While he passed the squat houses the taste of the city was still in his 
mouth. He spat on the ground. The raw alcohol he had drunk before 
starting had not burned the week's labor out of him. The sight of chains, 
bolts, nuts, screws, derricks, trucks; the grind and scream of machinery; 
faces of men of many nationalities digging the roots of skyscrapers, carry- 
ing the stuff of their bones; steel girders, riveters, mortar, bricks; these he 
could not get out of his ribs, spit along the ground as he might. 

Swearing, he thought of the narrow tunnel through which he had gone 
all week, pushing wheelbarrows loaded with bricks and mortar to the 
elevators. It was a tunnel just wide enough to let the men through. They 
scratched their knuckles against its sides and swore together all the way. 
There was a steady stream of invective as they went through the dark 
tunnel. “I can outcurse them all,” Pete said to himself. 

Pete and the rest get thirty cents an hour. Thirty cents an hour is enough 
unless you want things like the Americans. But not Pete. No children, 
no automobiles, no radios. To hell with them. Not even an old woman. But 
his old woman has stuck to him since they came together to this country 
from France. She has stuck to him like a burr. She scrubbed floors at night. 
He saw her coming down the street at dawn on her tired feet. He would 
just be leaving for work. That was enough time to see her. If they saw 
more of each other they quarrelled. 

For a holiday they had tried going on picnics as they had done in the 
old country. It had been a failure. There was no gaiety. Pete had sat dumb, 
wishing all day for some liquor. There was only the good food the old 
woman had prepared. He hated the whole thing, wishing for something to 
drink. The well-ordered park and the people with their portable victrolas 
filled him with anger. There was something in the life about him he would 
have liked to kill, or strike out against. He quarrelled with the old woman. 
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On the street car he sneered at her. At home he struck her. He got drunk 
and beat her and beat her until he felt better. Why hadn’t she resisted ? 
She had lain on the floor while he was beating her, moaning a little but 
as if she thought he was not really beating her, but something else more 
obscure. 

Now, on Saturday nights, he got himself a drink of bootleg and started 
for the country, trying to spit out along the way the taste of his life in 
the city. He moved out of the streets, his collar turned up, his thin coat 
wrapped around him. Sometimes he walked all the way to the fields, going 
for hours, keeping only in the direction of the open sky. Sometimes, as on 
this night, he took a car and got off at the end of the line and walked swiftly, 
guarding himself against the hungry eyes of women and children shining in 
the dusk like the eyes of wolves. Then he walked a way along the highway, 
his coat tight about him, until at last he turned off into a dirt lane, narrowed 
by bending trees, with pastures close upon it. Through this he would walk 
until he forgot his sense of cold and threw back his collar and opened his 
shirt. He would go on to a farmhouse where whiskey and wine and gin 
were sold. There he could get drunk without being arrested. 

It was not until he reached this lane that he could really spit out the 
bad taste of his life. Then he could really spit it from him as something 
foul. There would be no more shacks with the hungry eyes peering out; 
no more maze of streets with the perpendicular houses and the horrible 
black wood. (They looked like pest houses in his native village, as if a dread- 
ful disease lurked in them.) There would be no more noise of men and ma- 
chinery. It would all go from him as the wind struck his chest. Then the 
hard, bitter hatred that always lay like a rotten fruit in him would lose 
its weight, it would evaporate in the good air that smelled of hay and horses. 

On this night the earth and sky were very dark. There was no moon. A 
dim light still hung in the west from the passing sun. The stars were of a 
dim lustre and the ground was dark and still. Near him from the brush he 
could hear the last stir of the sleeping birds. Swinging about him were the 
fertile prairies dark and sleeping, no more astir with seed. The whole vast 
mute earth seemed to be breathing, murmuring faintly like a sleeper stirring 
in a sleep. 

He left the road and sat down on the turf alongside. The leaves from a 
small tree, invisible in the dark, fell on him and on the ground. He could 
hear the faint, weightless sound of the dropping and the stillness before and 
after. He buried his head in his hands and sat listening. Behind him in the 
pasture he could hear the thud of animal hoofs and close by the cropping of 
some animal eating the last of the grass. A dog barked far off as if from 


another world. 
His hat fell off and he felt small and exposed with the expanse of sky 
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above him. The heavy feeling was moving unbearably alive in his chest 
like a pain, like a cancer dissolving. There was a place in his breast where 
he suffered, without sin, a terrible punishment. He thrust his hands in his 
shirt against the naked vault of his sides. The pain was unbearable, soft and 
heavy and terrible, like the pain of a man who has been frozen and whose 
flesh begins to thaw. 

He lay back on the ground, his face upturned to that dark labyrinth of 
sky. After what seemed a long period of dark, the pain ceased and he for- 
got he existed. The sense of his own body went away. The canker of what 
he saw in the world left his memory. Faces of men, voices, words, many 
buildings being built, hungry eyes of women in a perpetual dusk, hands 
building without dream, all existed no more. 

A tiny acorn fell within his outstretched hand and a tiny leaf. He felt 
them lying weightless there as the world now lay upon his memory. He sat 
up, coming back to himself, feeling the weightless seed in his hand. He smiled 
looking at the small cup lying there on its wing of leaf. He sucked in his 
mustache, smiling. He thought he would like to run to the farmhouse be- 
fore they had gone to bed. “T’d like a gift for the old woman at the farm. 
I’d like to bring her something. She'd shine again like the young.” He 
thought of making love to the girl, Jenny. They would go for a walk per- 
haps, and he would make love to her. She would no longer have that small 
avaricious look after that. He would give her something. “A long time 
since I’ve made love to a young girl in the country. There’s a different 
thing to it than there is to making love to a woman in a house somewhere 
down on the river. It’s a different thing.” 

He got up, the acorn in his hand and started down the road toward the 
farm. His thoughts suddenly had become swift and tender. He felt his life 
again glowing and running in quickness. A glow was on him that made him 
want to warm the marrow of the bones of the people in the farmhouse. 
He started to run, thinking of what could be said to them, the old man 
and the woman and their daughter, Jenny. The three of them became 
more to him than mere figures in a wooden house, they were lighted up as 
those little figures in the church were lighted by the many candles of the 
devout at Christmas. 

As he ran, he saw along the fence, horses walking, keeping up with him, 
loping along gently, “Come,” he said, “Walk with me.” And he began to 
sing as he ran until he was quite breathless and stopped, leaning against 
a tree and laughing. The horses stopped too, and stood watching, looming 
in the darkness. He could smell them and hear their enormous breathing, 
imagining their black nostrils dilating to evict the breath that came warm 
and sudden as if blown from some quick, powerful bellows. 

He saw, sitting in the blackness, the black farmhouse at the end of the 
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lane. A feeble light shone from one of the small windows. It looked lonely 
as a lighthouse. In the morning the house would look as if no one lived 
there and yet these people had been going and coming through its door for 
many years. But it would look empty as a vacant house and it would be 
surprising to see the woman come out and throw dishwater into the yard. 
Now the light shining dimly in the window and under the crack of the 
closed door looked as if it had just been lighted and would soon go out, 
as if the occupants were only spending the night there. 

The barn was huge. The silo was huge. But the farmer was a failure. 
Something had not thrived. The house had fallen to pieces. His wife had got 
dingy and brown like the wood in the house, uncared for like it. The wood at 
first had been bright. The woman too had been bright and buxom perhaps. 
But now she was thin and uncared for, her body too looked uninhabited as 
if she had been driven out long before. 

The daughter of the pair was, for the moment, bright and buxom as the 
mother had once been. He liked to look at her after working all week at 
thirty cents an hour. It was something to be able to come out in the country 
and have a look at her after one had drunk the wine her father sold. He 
thought sometimes she might go into the fields with him but she was coy. 
She was not giving herself away. She wanted something for what she gave. 
She was on the lookout. 

The man stood by the tree looking at the dim light, shining as if from 
the interior of a dead shell. Behind the house stood the tall trees of the 
wind-break, a froth of darkness, as if a black wave were about to engulf 
the house. 

He thought he would come to the door of that house. He would knock. 
The door would be opened and he would step into the light of the small 
kitchen and heaven knows what would happen, but, in some way, his 
presence would convey to them a life. He would bring them a glow of 
warmth. He would speak to them. The words would come as he stood in 
the door looking into their sickened faces. 

He had gone when young with his mother to a house where it had seemed 
to the boy that all the people were dying. She would not let him go into 
the house with her. He had stood on tiptoe at the window and looked in- 
side. What he had seen had been an old woman and he knew the old soon 
died ; and a woman who was ill with coughing and whose eyes were alight 
with a deathly hunger; and a child lying on a mat on the floor whom his 
mother had come to see and who was surely dying. He had stretched on his 
toes looking in upon them, all dying, while outside where he stood the sun 
was shining, the pigeons were walking with their rose feet and rising to 
fly in confusion in the sky full of light. His mother had come into the hut 


of death with food, a gracious presence, moving softly but powerfully. 
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Now he would go into this house where too, mysteriously, plague moved. 
He would open the door and make it known to them that they need not die 
of this obscure malady. He would run in like a runner, like a messenger 
bringing food in a time of starvation. Or he would come upon them as upon 
people suffering from cold and he would beg them to creep close to him 
and be warmed. 

He started running towards the light that flickered as the trees moved 
across it. He ran over a patch of plowed field, a chicken flew out of a tree 
upon him, so his heart beat violently. The horses stopped at the fence and 
whinnied after him. The dog ran out to meet him, frightening him again. 
Gaining the door he knocked. There was a silence, then a scraping of a 
chair, dragging steps across the wooden floor and the door slowly opened. 

Plunged into the lamplight he stopped. The farmwoman stood as she had 
opened the door looking at him. The farmer lifted his head from the news- 
paper he had been reading. The girl turned where she had been moving 
through the doorway and looked at him from her round, malicious face. 

“Come in,” said Tanner and lifted the newspaper before him again. The 
woman left the door and walked across the room. 

“Hello, Pete,” the girl said and went through the door. 

Pete Long wondered what it was he’d been going to say, what he had 
been about to do. He stood, wishing he were not there but out of doors 
again. The alcohol he had drunk in town had worn off. He felt tired, as if 
all life had ebbed out of him. 

“Have you got some wine, Tanner Ss 

“Yah,” said Tanner. “The wife’ll bring you up some. Is it a quart? 
Sit down.” 

Pete sat on a chair by the kitchen table. The girl came back into the room 
looking at him coyly, not knowing how to walk across the kitchen with his 
eyes upon her. She sat down in a chair by the stove with something she was 
sewing. She pulled her dress upwards over her bosom and down a little 
over the knee. Pete hardly saw her. He felt his whole chest exposed where 
he had opened his shirt. Nervously he buttoned up and buttoned his coat 
and turned up his collar and sat insulated in his black clothes as if nothing 
could touch him. He chewed the ends of his mustache in his red mouth 
and waited for the wine that would make him invisible and the world in- 
visible to him. 

“Are you cold?” Jenny asked, snickering at his turned-up collar. He did 
not answer her. Tanner talked, his nose in the evening paper, his rat’s eyes 
nibbling the news. A new building was going up, he said, right down town. 
With the new administration there was bound to be prosperity even for the 
farmer. Look at all the buildings going up already, fine new buildings all 
over the city. Pete felt them going up with his hands and the muscles of 
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his body. Prosperity was what we were going to have now, Tanner was 
saying. This was a wonderful country, a wonderful country all right. 

The woman came up from the cellar with the wine and stood pouring it 
in a glass. Pete licked his lips. He felt hot, the ceiling was low and the walls 
oppressive and the girl was oppressive sitting there, her full body bursting 
from the measly dress. He could never get used to drinking alone as one did 
in bootlegging joints. He put a five-dollar bill on the table and gulped down 
the wine with the others watching him. He poured another glass and gulped 
it, seeing the hungry eyes of the girl over the top of the glass. The woman 
put his change on the oilcloth of the table. 

Tanner said there was quite a party coming out from the city at nine. 
Saturday night was the big night. People came out from the city for whiskey 
and gin. They were making a great deal of money. 

Pete asked for two more bottles of wine and Jenny went down to get 
them, while he stood waiting at the door. When she came back he took the 
two bottles from her and put one in each pocket and paid her for them, 
seeing the flesh of her broad hand as he dropped the money into it. The 
bottle out of which he had drunk he thrust in his inner coat. Without speak- 
ing, in a devilish mood, he left the kitchen, slamming the door. The broad 
lights of a big car were flashing on the lane. He ran towards the darkness, 
back where the horses stood waiting by the fence. 

He climbed over and dropped into the pasture beside the warm-flanked 
animals. They sniffed him, blowing that warm, forceful breath on his neck 
and face, making him tremble with the largeness and warmth of breath 
from such caverns of flesh. He went plunging across the fields, warmed 
by the wine. The horses followed slowly, stopping behind him to munch 
grass. He had to peer sharply to keep from running into trees and bushes. 
He did not want to be touched. He became crafty. Nothing was going to 
get him. He would not come near anything. If he could just stay isolated in 
the open field, untouched and lonely. Striking the trunk of a tree he swore 
and beat it with his fists. He stopped and the horses stopped behind him in 
silence while he took out his bottle and tipped it to his mouth. Then he 
went on through the fields; the darkness swung around him unbroken, the 
black disk of earth swinging slowly beneath his uncertain feet and the disk 
of sky swinging about slowly around his head, and behind came the soft 
padding of the horses’ hoofs and their colossal breathing. 

He kept swearing softly and incessantly in a low voice, now whispering, 
now stopping to shout. At his maledictions the horses galloped away, snort- 
ing, leaving him standing alone in the two circles of night. He could hear 
the snorting and the pounding of their hoofs going away from him, and then 
quiet. He started on alone. The pasture was smooth cropped, sinking only 
now and then into gentle rolls and gulleys. He stumbled into one of these 
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swerves of earth and fell hard on the ground. He did not get up. He felt 
tired and thought he wanted to sleep but then he could not sleep and lay 
there swearing to himself. He felt his hand bloody where he had struck the 
tree but he had forgotten now about the tree. 

He kept swearing softly as a man might pray. It kept his mind sub- 
merged. Swearing kept you warm like wine. Swearing at one’s scuffed 
knuckles made a little warmth in the day. Striking something also was a 
way of keeping alive. It was something to do. Like striking the ground, 
striking and striking as he had stood half the night striking the looming 
flesh of his old woman. He would like to strike her now, softly and inces- 
santly on her flesh and swear. Thinking of it he sat up as if he had been 
thinking of love. 

When he felt himself coming to the surface again he took a drink until 
one bottle was gone and he threw it into the darkness where he heard it 
fall, after a space, and shatter. It quieted him to have broken it, and he 
lay half asleep feeling eased by the wine and the silence. He had got him- 
self submerged at last. No more fine notions of making people happy. No 
more running through the night in a fine glow. Making a fool of himself, 
running to save people. 

Like a man who at last has got out of the shallows and can get his 
body afloat in the ebb and sway of a fathomless sea, he floated. He thought 
the earth breathed gently on him, a mountainous but gentle breathing, up 
and down, lulling him. He was soothed and rocked. 

Out of asleep he felt the ground heave under him and shake tremendously. 
Fearful, he turned on his belly and put his face in the dirt, smelling rank and 
deep. He could hear the far beat of blood, a tremor ran under the whole of 
his prone body and died down and repeated itself like the beat of a heart. 
Again and again the beat rose and fell, pounding against him, coming nearer 
until he felt he would be destroyed. It was upon him. With a scream he leapt 
to his feet and saw against the horizon the flying bodies of the horses running 
towards him, hoofs beating the autumn turf. The soft sound deepened and 
struck through his skin. Head on they came, tails flying. They rose out of 
the earth against the faint light of sky. He saw their flesh, a dark shine, 
pitching, as they came abreast of him, thundering past. He started to run 
with them, his two thin legs moving as fast as they could. He ran until 
he fell violently. He thought a fine mane of hair blew across his face. He 
felt as splendid as a horse with a flying roan mane. It was blood. He lay still 
panting, listening to the horses thundering on into the darkness. 

The run had wonderfully cleared his brain. It seemed as if he had run 
away from the weight of his later years which had never matured in him 
but had lain in his body, a mass of rotten stuff making him ill. Like waking 
after a Tong deliium he lay after the run with the horsey Jvking De 
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sky. He felt as transparent as a pool of water. He could look down and 
see his whole life lying minute and crystal at the bottom. It started up at 
him with the beauty of things beneath water, enlarged delicately, en- 
hanced beyond reality. 


There was his mother like a sea fern moving in his memory; his father 
stable as a rock; many girls of his youth, lovely and fleshed. There were the 
many-coloured grapes of the vineyards of his village hanging in the hot 
sun. He went plucking the grapes from beneath the hanging leaves, from 
the hardy vines that stood gnarled as gnomes. The girls went down the 
rows dropping the grapes in their baskets, moving in the heat with white 
hats like huge butterflies on their hair. And young men like himself went 
from vine to vine singing. By noon the smell of hot grapes would be in the 
air. Together the youths would sit on the grass in the shade above the vine- 
yards eating their lunches, their baskets lying idle on the grass. 

Younger, he had walked on the grapes singing, the purple juice between 
his toes. He had worked shaking the bottles of champagne. After the har- 
vest and the wine-making there was the festival with dancing on the square 
and the best dancers dancing at dawn on a raised platform, pressed close 
together half asleep, while the others, fallen in the night, grotesque with 
wine, clapped their hands. The musicians were half asleep by the pump. 

At such a dance he had met his old woman, bright with the festivities, 
starched and ribboned. She had danced all night with him and all the dawn. 

His head in the crook of his arm, he cried. 

The horses had run away in the distance and Pete slept until dawn with- 
out dreams. 

Awakening, the flat prairie and the sky lay like an opened clam in the 
half light. He sat up shivering. A wind scuffed along the ground like a small, 
malicious animal. Pete sat up, amazed, as if he had just been born in a new 
world. The prairie looked deserted. The faint, chill sky seemed uncharted. 
The land swung about him without future. The man was amazed and 
frightened. Did he sit in the midst of a world not yet really discovered ? 
Was this some nightmare? Hostile and still, the huge jaws of the horizon 
swung around him, frightening him. If there had been a place to run he 
would have run. Far over the ridge he knew the farm house stood with 
its blind windows and its look of desolation. Many years the people had 
lived there, yet the land had rejected them, lying hostile. They could not 
find a life there. 

He thought he would get up but he wanted to sleep again, get away from 
the wide, blatant swing of land and sky. He sat still his hands hanging be- 
tween his legs while the sun lightened the circling sky and hung at last a 
naked eye looking down at him as he sat shivering. 

It became unbearable to sit on that flat land with the bland sun over him. 
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When he rose his bones seemed weak as after a fright. He could scarcely 
walk. Finding a cow-path he followed it, stepping over the dung and 
prints of hoofs that had been made in mud but now had dried. The path 
wound about the pasture, passing under the scrub trees, going toward the 
gulley where the stream ran. He walked doggedly, his head down, afraid to 
look up at the bright, bland, hollow day. 

Stopping with the path he found the muddy creek. On the further side 
stood the cows eyeing him. Looking into the muddy water he could see 
on the bottom the marks of the cows’ hoofs printed in the mud. 

One of the animals lifted her head and bellowed. It frightened him. He 
picked up a stick, walked through the water and ran after her, waving his 
arms, wanting to bring his cudgel down on her back. Amazed, she turned 
and loped away, her full bags hitting her legs. He came after, brought the 
stick down on her upstanding hips so she leaped forward and flinched with a 
peculiar grunt. He stopped and began to beat a bush at his feet, striking it 
until the bark skinned down and showed the bright yellow pulp. He struck 
the roots and saw the stem shred until the bush wavered like a stricken 
thing and fell. 

He walked up and lay down under an acorn tree, his back to that round 
sun, his eyes closed- There he sat all day drinking from his last bottle and 
looking at the moving day through half-closed eyes. It was really not a 
sleep he lay in. He simply did not want to see the rising day and the falling 
day. He did not want to be there. His body felt heavy as if he had been 
dropped into a pit. It hurt him as if he had been beaten by some enemy. 

The sun stood straight overhead so he sat without shadow against the 
trunk of the tree, his collar turned up despite the heat, his old hat pulled 
over his face. Half waking, he could look down his hat brim and see the 
scudding of the land away from him. The leaves and acorns dropped with a 
small sound from the tree under which he lay, as if marking something off. 
He drank steadily from the bottle and slept occasionally in a deep, thought- 
less sleep. 

The afternoon went by with the acorns dropping onto the ground and 
the dead leaves falling on him, and the dried silence about him. There 
seemed to be no reflection anywhere, no resounding of sound, no echo. He 
thought that if he should speak there would be no sound, the words would 
fall back soundless into his own chest, and hang there like bats to his ribs. 
He was afraid to try it, knowing it would be so. 

Looking under his hat brim he saw the acorns strike the ground and he 
could see they were rotten. The small leaves, too, were eaten; they looked 
like rotting lace from some long dead woman. 

The slow afternoon passed with that hollow soundless weight of acorns 
falling through the void of that bland day, raining down rottenness. It 
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made him sick. He got up and vomited in the stream and lay down again. 

When he woke it was dusk. The sun had gone. The cows stood at the 
stream. The horses cropped far off in the dusk. The bald surface of the day 
lay now in a mist being drawn from horizon to horizon. In this mist he 
could breathe again and he got up unsteadily as if rising from the dead. 
Crossing the stream he bent down and threw the cold water on his face 
and hair, took it in his mouth and blew the bad taste into the stream. He 
stumbled up the bank and started unsteadily in the direction of the farm- 
house. 

Approaching, he thought the house actually deserted, but skirting around 
to the front he saw that the family sat on the front porch hardly visible. 
The girl sat out of the rotten dusk of the house on the steps. He stood be- 
hind a tree watching them. The sound of their occasional speech was like 
something coming from a closed room, something one hears in a sleep. 

Looking at the girl he approached her. The figures on the porch stopped 
rocking. Only the girl’s face, round, with its small eyes, shone in the dusk. 

“Are you still around?” she said grinning. He sat beside her looking at 
her, excluding the old people. They leaned forward watching. They knew 
he often stayed the week-end, appearing as he just had for more drink. 

The old woman got up, ‘“‘Did you want another quart?” she asked. 

“T sure do,” he said still looking at the girl, ‘“‘this time I want the strong- 
est you got, whiskey, gin, moon, anything raw you got.” 

The woman went down the steps and around the house to the cellar. 
Tanner knocked his pipe out against a post. The girl sat looking up at Pete, 
her hand over the opening in her dress at the breast. Sitting near her he 
saw her knees with the dress pulled tightly over them and her rank body 
like a strong weed. 

The woman came from around the corner of the house with a bottle 
in her hand. He took out his money and she gave him the bottle. Its white 
contents shone in the dusk which now hung thick in the trees that loomed 
behind the house and fell over the rotting roof. The woman handed the 
bill he had given her to Tanner and then money jingled as he made the 
change, lighting a match that went out instantly. He handed the change to 
the woman and she came over and gave it to Pete who felt her hand like the 
claw of an old bird touch his. 

On the knees of the girl lay her hands, wide and padded, good thick 
hands. Looking at them he said, “Let’s go for a walk.” 

The old woman turned at the door. “Don’t think you’d better, Jenny.” 
she said sharply. 

But Tanner rose, “We're going to bed. It don’t look as if there’s anyone 
coming from the city tonight. You better stay around until about nine, Jen, 
in case there is someone wants something. But don’t go off.” He followed 
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Mrs. Tanner through the door, and presently the lamp light shone from the 
kitchen window onto the ground. 

The two sitting on the front steps were in darkness. Pete reached towards 
the girl and touched her bare neck. “Don’t get fresh,” she said. He took out 
his bottle and drank down the raw stuff, burning his throat. He took hold 
of her arm and jerked her towards him. She struck out, hitting him in the 
mouth. They fought silently, feeling each other’s breath. She got away 
from him and ran into the yard, disappearing completely. He stood still, 
listening, but could hear nothing but his own breathing. He stepped into 
the darkness, swearing, and ran into a bush, stopped and took a drink and 
went again feeling through that darkness, hunting and cursing. He caught 
her dress and yanked it towards him, bringing her body up against his own 
with such force that he was knocked breathless. With a remote idea that 
she had struck him he threw her away from him again and heard her fall 
on the ground which seemed far below him. He lost interest in her and went 
past her and sat down under a bush, drinking and mumbling to himself. 

After what seemed to him a long time, he saw a light in the kitchen and 
got up and went unsteadily towards it. Finding the door, he opened it with- 
out knocking. Jenny sat at the kitchen table, her hands raised to her hair. 
Her face looked red. “You're a nice one,” she said, not displeased but ex- 
cited. He yanked a chair up and sat down beside her at the table leaning 
over so he struck the lamp. “Watch out,” she said. Her face was pleasant 
now it was flushed. That slightly evil look she had was very vivid and 
animal-like in her excitement. Her dark brows met in the center over her 
bright narrow eyes and her thick mouth was parted in her wide face. 

“You're a nice one,” she repeated, embarrassed a little, lifting her hands 
again to her hair. “Where you been all day?” she added as if suddenly she 
had some right over him. “I bet you ain’t had nothin’ to eat.” 

He did not answer. She felt too lazy to get him anything although she 


thought of it. 
“Let’s go for a walk,” he said. “Let’s you and me go for a walk in the 


pasture. Come on.” 

She measured him, narrowing her eyes, “No,” she said, “Not me.” 

“Come on. I'll be good to you. Let’s take a nice walk. The old folks 
are asleep. Come. Oh, I'll be good to you.” Half standing, he took hold of 
her arms, pulling her. She jerked away. She was a powerful creature with 
her strong, thick arms. 

“No. Not me,” she said, rubbing her downy arms where he had held them. 
She thought him only a day laborer, not making much money. 

Pete thought he ought to force her to go with him. She wanted to go. 
It was that avaricious look of calculation that held her back. He should take 
hold of her strongly and she would go with him all right. But suddenly he 
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felt too tired, too remote; he sat down abruptly and saw himself in the 
black window, reflected in the flat darkness. 

The girl stood for a moment bewildered. She sat down feeling she had 
lost out on something perhaps. After a while she spoke to him timidly, 
“Would you like a sandwich or something?” She did not really intend to 
get him one, only to attract his attention again for she was huffed at being 
left out so abruptly. 

“No,” he said wanting to strike her again, feeling himself blocked again, 
shut away as in a vacuum, ‘“‘No, you get out of here. I don’t want to see 
you. Here, give this to your old man.” He flung all the silver in his pockets 
onto the table where it rattled and jingled off onto the floor. “I’m going to 
stay here tonight. Now you get out. Go on.” The girl got up in fear, toppling 
her chair over, and backed up as he drove her out the door which led into the 
front of the house where she slept on a cot. He gave her a push and closed 
the door, shutting himself alone in the small kitchen. He stood at the closed 
door reeling slightly. He heard the girl undress, then lie down on the couch. 
He tiptoed to the other door leading to the room where the old couple 
were sleeping, snoring, turning in their bed slowly as the old move. He 
listened for a long time, grinning. Then he tiptoed back to the door lead- 
ing to where the young girl lay. There at his hand was the brown loose 
knob that would open the door. He stood with his hand on it for awhile 
then went back to the table and sat down again where he could see his thin 
face on the darkness of the window pane. He chewed the ends of his mus- 
tache, seeing himself. He drank from the bottle, watching himself do it. 
‘Thus he sat for hours watching himself drinking, watching his own unreal 
face. The night stretched itself around him. He thought it might last for- 
ever. And he wondered finally if he were there at all, if the house were 
there, and the people sleeping in it. He felt he might go out the door and find 
himself no longer on a prairie where seeds would grow in the spring, but 
afloat, derelict in barren blackness. 

He got up and ran out the door with his bottle in his hand. Rain and 
darkness struck him like a blow. 

He made for the road, so dark he could not see it but felt only the ruts 
running out before his feet. The vast space of darkness seemed breathing 
before him and treading softly behind him. A presence rose and followed 
and walked on each side. He ran, careening, but could not escape. The 
presence was disembodied, something he could not strike; a breath, a whis- 
per, a wind rising and falling about him. Down the black road he ran, ex- 
pecting at each step to fall forever into a pit of blackness. He treaded on 
space and then fell on the resisting ground. His feet, expecting only space, 
rose and fell on the road, making a slight noise which he thought were the 
footsteps of that invisible menace that surrounded him. 
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His clothes became wet and heavy and water ran down his face. A mur- 
mur went on in the leaves as he passed. The water hung upon the trees he 
ran under, hanging in drops and falling like ghostly fruits. There was not 
a sound but this vast, soft dripping in the night, not a sound but this mur- 
mur of water falling from dying leaves, and the black air moving about him, 
bewitching him. 

He stopped to take a drink, and everything stopped beside him. He could 
hear the soft dripping from the trees. From the wheat stubble, from the 
bushes, from the fruit limbs came this dripping, dripping as if some count- 
ing were going on in a whisper. 

He shouted and his shout came back upon him. He ran until the road went 
levelly through the open fields. The drink overcame him and gratefully he 
lay in the ditch and slept. 

At dawn he woke and went on down the pale road until he came to a 
duck pond. There, he took off his coat, his shirt, and bathed himself. He 
would catch a ride on a milk truck, back-to town, and be at work at six- 
thirty. 

He could walk straight and would be able to go through the narrow tun- 
nel all day with his wheelbarrow. 
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THREE POEMS 
R P Blackmur 


WATER-RUINED 


Take, from these waters, Lord, their slowing, 
Ah, take away, for me, their growing 

Into a silence, their sheathing me. 

In such stillness I can hardly be 

More than a memory flowing 

(Water-ruined ) interminably. 


FLOWER AND WEED 


Lacking another thought 
Take rosemary I said 

of the salt marsh kind 

to bring those shortly dead 
back from the damp lot 

and cramp them in your mind: 
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and take the fireweed then I cried 

that flames where a house once burned 

for all those thoughts that never earned 

by dignity of sense a peaceful death 

and so have never died — 

let them discomfort you and slack your breath. 


This flower and this weed 
shall sum us till we’re dead indeed. 


OF A MUCHNESS 


Sweet the cold sea-moss, the old 
tide-sounds and sea-change, the folding 
of the waters on the earth — sweet 

the sea pools and enchanted 


these to the salt verge of youth 
the breaking of life upon the shore 


and here the tree 

that other sweetness 

— look where the two thieves 

their bright harsh eyes embrace 
with all the slow variety 

of Noah’s Ark 

male and female, each in kind. 

Sweet are we 

hanging taut on the like tree 

of the great dark 


— what mercy of this world 
what roman spear 

could sweeten so 

the new year 
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JB obeys 
Richard Johns 


Fred stepped out on the porch. 

“Hey kids!” he called back. “We've got company.” 

The rest trooped out, Lew, Ed, Charley and Barney. 

“Wonder who they are!” said Charley. 

“Who knows?” 

“Hell, no more privacy this summer.” 

“Tt’s a damned shame.” 

They looked over to the next camp, vacant all season, now unshuttered, 
open and smoking. 

“Old maids, probably. Schoolteachers or something.” 

“More likely newlyweds, wanting to be let alone.” 

“Well, no more swimming raw, I guess.” 

“Hell,” said Ed. “They may be girls. If they are — Jesus!” 

It was Ed’s and Barney’s turn to get breakfast, so they went back to the 
kitchen. Lew went in to hunt up a long-forgotten bathing-suit. Charley 
and Fred sat down on the steps. They watched the water racing in little 
flurries up the stones. Fred looked toward the Point, thinking of cool 
shadows and the sharp tug really big fish could give you. 

Charley said, “I’m going over. I want to know who’s barging in on our 
privacy.” 

Fred sniggered. 

“Ed was kidding about girls, you! They wouldn’t be coming out five 
miles from town over that road. Don’t worry.” 

“Well, I’m going to find out.” 

Fred thought fondly of girls for a moment, remembering a well-lighted 
gym suddenly cool with darkness and a waltz, a soft chiffon body in his 
arms, and a kiss. He thought of Dad’s white trousers fastened high under 
Uncle Jim’s blue coat. Marjorie said he looked fine. Sweet kid, Marjorie! 

“You’re a fool, Charley,” he said, getting up and walking down to the 
dock. Lew was in the water, lathering his head, hiding to the right, away 
from the other camp, as he washed down inside his bathing-suit. 

“Christ, Fred, this is a gyp. That damned agent said there’d be no one 
around out here. It’s a damned gyp.” 

He threw the soap on the planks, and swam out, leaving an opaque 
soapiness behind him. Fred watered the worms and rowed to the lee-side 
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of the island. Ed and Barney ate a breakfast for five in the kitchen, munch- 
ing bread and bacon thoughtfully. 
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The day was hot, and Fred hated to leave the green coolness of the cove 
but he was hungry as a wolf. He looked at the fish lying on leaves in the 
bottom of the boat and remembered pleasantly that tomorrow would be 
his turn at the stove. Swell fun, cooking your own fish, turning them gently 
as they browned. His shirt was off; he dropped his trousers and dived into 
the water. 

“Damn it,” he thought, “we were having a fine summer.” 

He worked the boat toward the sun, climbed in and lay down to dry. 
He began thinking about the next year at school, his chances of making the 
football team. Bill, the coach, had run a seasoned eye over him one day 
in the shower and told him he was shaping up fine. God, didn’t he get the 
razz from the others! He stretched, starting a bit as his back touched the 
hot gunwale. Fred liked Bill. Bill put him in the game sometimes when it 
was a sure bet. They’d cheered him once. Bill gave him the wink after 
that, and slapped him on the back. “There'll be plenty more next year, 
kid,” he said. “Live clean, boy. You’ll need your wind.” 

Fred smiled to himself. He sure felt fine. He’d knocked around with the 
bunch all summer; swell fun, too. They’d laughed at him some because he 
wouldn’t try to smoke. Jesus, but didn’t he get the laugh when they hiked 
over to the Park to skate, and he wouldn’t drink when the sailors passed 
out the gin. ““What’s the matter, kid, scared of it?” The sailors laughed 
when he refused. So had the rest. They drank it carefully, but drank it. 
Lew made an awful face. He sure got the birdie, too. Lew didn’t mind 
though, the way Fred did. Anyway, he’d had a drink — “like a man’ — 
one of the sailors said. 

“No cheering yourself, Freddy!” he thought, remembering hitch-hiking 
back to the camp alone, leaving the rest planning to run together some 
girls. They didn’t say anything when they got back, but Charley’d looked 
kind of sick for a day or so. Fred wanted to say something about letting 
Bill down, but knew they were all thinking the same thing. 


He wet the leaves, and put them over the fish. Then he rowed back toward 
camp. 
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They were sitting on the porch when he pulled in. They were all smok- 
ing; Charley, too. Charley hadn’t had a butt for weeks. Fred felt mean all 
of a sudden. 

“Any grub?” he called, coming up the path. 


_——— ess 
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“Saved you some in the kitchen,” said Barney. 

“Thanks.” 

Fred walked past them into the dusk of the camp. They kept the shades 
down to keep it cool. In the kitchen he suddenly thought of their neighbors. 
He ran up the shade and looked over. The place was shuttered again. 

“Good enough! Just a couple over-night.” Fred smiled, feeling clean 
and strong. “Bad business!” he thought. 

The gang were moving about inside the camp now. Lew stuck his head 
through the door. 

“We're going down to the Park, Fred. Coming this time?” 

“Aw, Lew — you shouldn’t!” Fred protested, sorry. 

“You’re a yellow little goody-goody,” Lew said. 

Fred saw that Lew wasn’t mad but felt mean as the devil about some- 
thing. He forked up some more beans. 

“What is it, Lew?” 

Charley came through the door, pushing Lew before him. 

“Come on, Fred! You might as well this time, too. Lew said we were 
gypped. We were, all right!” 

Fred stood up. He was feeling punk. 

“What is it, kids? What’s happened ?” 

“We weren’t going to tell you,” said Charley, looking funny. “But 
you’ve been kidded, too.” He paused. “And to think we felt proud of you, 
you sap, when we came back the other time and found you cooking up your 


crumby fish.” He was getting worked up. He wasn’t sore, either, it was 
something else. Fred didn’t want to hear. 

“Tell me, damn it!” 

“Well,” Charley spoke quickly, looking at the floor — “it was Bill next 
door, with a dirty little bim, a stinking ifiecte css * 

He stopped and looked at Fred. He choked. 

“You coming, kid? We’re starting now.” 

“No,” said Fred flatly. “I’m not coming.” 

“Freddy, I’m sorry.” Charley looked it. 

“He'd have to know,” said Lew. 

They shuffled out. 


x * * * * * *© & © & * 


After they’d gone Fred undressed and went onto the dock, picked up 
the cake of soap and washed carefully, all over. He was glad there was no 
one around because, as he ducked his head to rinse out the soap, he knew 
he was going to cry. 
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CE QU’ON DIT 
Gregory Moore 


They say the lovers sang it, 

Played it to dreams half-guessed, 

And when the moon rose slowly, 

With clenched hands sought the West. 
They say the others rued it 

And chose a sterner way, 

While night, a magic-lantern, 

Turned rosy-red to grey. 


To dream is hardly reason. 

(a madness shook the trees) 

The burnished torrent of her hair 
Writhed down upon her knees. 


Deep, deep and deeper yet; 
The night paled into day. 
The crisis of the tempest spent 
And softly slipped away. 
Fountains of sand, with crash 
And momentary grand display 
In figured phantasy of dream, 
Ease an eremite’s dismay. 
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Paris Letter: 
PEINTURE POESIE 


Aucune théorie n’est bonne aucune théorie mauvaise, aucune théorie 
n’est condamnable et en méme temps toutes le sont. Réduit a état de pure 
théorie, qu’etit été le cubisme sans Picasso? Il y a des peintres, puis il y a 
de grands peintres, et c’est tout. Il y en a dailleurs fort peu. 

Sans Pablo Picasso le cubisme n’aurait pas atteint une telle grandeur et il 
n’aurait pas pu devenir un véritable mouvement sans Georges Braque, sans 
Juan Gris, sans Fernand Léger, sans Francis Picabia, qui, chacun suivant 
son tempérament et selon son don, ont exploité cette formule et Tont 
illustrée. Les “Arts Décoratifs”, les affiches,* les cravates . . . ont ruiné le 
cubisme comme ils commencent 4 ruiner aussi sirement le surréalisme. 
Notre époque, depuis longtemps préparée a ce cataclysme par les efforts des 
esprits de la fin du siécle dernier et du début du notre, meurt de lintelligence 
générale (si on peut dire) et de la facilité avec laquelle sont adoptées 
toutes les tentatives. S’il y a un personnage que je hais particuliérement, 
c’est: des Esseintes. Or, les des Esseintes pullulent danse la rue; seulement, 
les “marginales annotations”, les étoffes précieuses, les tortues incrustées dor 
. .. ont été avantageusement remplacées par Iavant-garde, les papier d’embal- 
lage, les meubles en fil de fer . .. A peine connu deux, le surréalisme devient 
pour les journalistes officiels prétexte 4 éxalter la véritable poésie de notre 
temps. (a les surréalistes ne Pavaient pas voulu, je crois; ils étaient per- 
suadés qu’ils avaient trouvé quelque chose de trés subversif, n’est-ce pas? 

Picasso, entrainé par son génie, son indépendance, son invention, en reje- 
tant chaque formule, lépuisa et la transforma. Le fait de changer a chaque 
instant, de se métamorphoser 4 vue, de poursuivre sans relache et systema- 
tiquement la nouveauté (autre vice de notre temps) n’est pas forcément une 
recommandation puisque cet état desprit ne prouve souvent qu’impuissance 
et stérilité (regardons autour de nous) et puisque ce parti-pris a mené tout 
gentiment certains esprits dont la faiblesse échappait au début de leur car- 
riére, 4 une douce manie voisine du gatisme. I] ne s’agit pas dune telle préoc- 
cupation dans [ceuvre et dans la vie de Picasso qui furent toujours loin de 
tout calcul et enlevées, dominées par un lyrisme et une inspiration dont on a 
peu d’exemples. Chaque époque de sa peinture ¢tonne plus encore par la 
grandeur et la perfection auxquelles, semble-t-il, il arrive si ais¢ément, que 
par lattrait de son invention, si intéressant soit-il et si authentique qu’on le 
veuille affirmer. De ses toutes premiéres ceuvres ou je discerne une influence 
de Toulouse-Lautrec, naquirent Tépoque bleue et Iépoque rose (en méme 
temps qu'il peignait le portrait de Gertrude Stein — 1906 — si différent) 


1.es afiches modernes sont un contresens puisque tout l’art moderne en est sortl. 
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qui maintenant, avec les dessins de cette époque et de Pépoque classique, sont 
Pobjet de 'admiration des peintres trés jeunes et les touchent peut-étre davan- 
tage que les époques cubiste et négre. Et cependant les ceuvres de ces derni- 
éres années ol on me dit voir Tinfluence (?) du surréalisme, n’en sont pas 
moins bouleversantes et en dehors de toute mode- Que Picasso soit sacré sur- 
réaliste’, cela ne me géne pas, ni lui non plus; cela ne le géne pas plus que 
toutes les intentions et toutes les théories que lui prétent les critiques et de- 


vant lesquelles il doit bien s’étonner, car ce qui peut chez beaucoup dégé- 
nérer en empoisonnement du sang, ne lui donne pas la plus légére migraine. 

De méme que le cubisme a été utilisé, pour attirer lattention sur eux, par 
certains peintres mineurs et par certains théoriciens désormais risibles, de 
méme le surréalisme, érigé en systéme, soutint et cacha bien des coxalgies. Le 
surréalisme donna une raison d’étre a4 beaucoup dindividus: on pouvait si 
ais¢ément s’abriter derriére lui, si aisément prendre position (position inte- 
nable sans lui) derriére une idéologie aussi trouble, derri¢re une poésie si 
commode et si dénuée dinvention personnelle (quoi que lon dise), derriére 
des désirs et des intentions aussi divers et obscurs qu’instables. Pour la plu- 
part il suffisait de savoir d’ot venait le vent et de tendre une voile habile. 
Ou sont-ils allés? 

Alors le surréalisme a brandi l'étendard du réve et du mystére. Le réve et 
le mystére ont eu bon dos. Puis vint l'art de intention, du sous-entendu, du 
“fin du fin” .. . et cela dégénéra en réalisme, supérieur bien entendu. I] 
n’était d’abord question que de prendre sur le vif le mystére, bientot on se 
contenta d’étre réaliste et de ne mettre le mystére que dans un titre a double 
sens. Et ceci donna naissance, Man Ray inventeur, a toute cette floraison de 
la nouvelle photographie d'art qu’on voit partout, depuis “La Révolution 
Surréaliste” jusqu’a “Jazz” en passant par “Variétés”. C’était ouvrir la voie 
a un esthétisme aussi insupportable que celui de Iécole preraphzlite et cela 
ressembla aussi aux peintures bourgeoises environs de 1880 ow les cométes 
étaient des femmes nues, les corolees des fleurs des seins et des croupes. Le 
style Louis-Philippe-Napoléon III dont la miévrerie régne en maitresse dans 
Tesprit des snobs, séduisit également nos peintres révolutionnaires, car ils 
distinguérent la un nouveau champ ot cultiver les avoines du mystére. Pour 

oi, un homme marchant sur une route vers une maison, si la peinture est 
médiocre, ne sera quels que soient et [homme et le paysage et la maison et 
le peintre et ses intentions, ne sera qu’une peinture mauvaise, méme si dans 
un coin du tableau agonise le pauvre produit de imagination littéraire du 
peintre. Le mystére est ailleurs qu’ot on le cherche et les Utrillos du réve 
m’ennuient autant qu’ Utrillo lui-méme. 

Heureusement il y a des exceptions partout et la poésie, avec son amant 


*Nos de “La Révolution Surréaliste” et “Le Surréalisme et la Peinture” par An- 
dré Breton. 
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officiel: le réve, et son gigolo: le mystére, n’a pas tout gaché. Méme si le 
ponsif dont ils sont responsables, est attristant, parlons de Max Ernst, 
d’André Masson et de Joan Miro. 

Des trois, Max Ernst courut le plus mortel danger. Son don de Peintre 
la sauvé et a fait de lui un poéte éxaltant. Si ses derniéres ceuvres m’ont 
paru inférieures 4 sa période la meilleure qui va de ses débuts a 1925, et 
plus faciles, ses dessins anciens, réalistes ou non, montrent un dessinateur 
non poétique, mais qui attache la poésie d'un trait de plume, qui ne lui 
donne pas un visage, mais qui la suggére cachée derriére une fenétre ou 
derriére une chaise. Les premiéres s¢ries de ses marines, de ses foréts, de ses 
oiseaux de nuit... restent pour moi des prétextes étourdissants a inventer, 
sans sortir de la peinture, une poésie de la peinture, a évoquer des réves et leur 
angoissante atmosphére, a se servir de nouvelles matiéres (aspect du ciment, 
bois en coupe, planches anatomiques, collages’ et 4 les mettre au service d'une 
imagination ow s’organisaient des sujets, et de sa sensibilité. Maintenant les 
peintures de cette veine, affadies par la joliesse, plaisent davantage aux ama- 
teurs d'art et c’est dommage. Par contre, avec quelle joie j’ai vu paraitre: 
“Ta Femme 100 Tétes’”*, volume dans lequel Max Ernst a réuni les col- 
lages que depuis longtemps déja° il découpe ¢a et la, dans des livres d’aven- 
tures et dans des livres scientifiques, réinvente et enchante. Max Ernst manie 
le réalisme avec virtuosité et, en déplacant les objets ou les héros les plus 
familiers, fait éclater le magnésium de la poésie profonde. 

Joan Miré, des peintres officiellement surréalistes, a pris le plus résolu- 
ment, le plus naivement, parti pour la peinture. La poésie sort comme un 
accident de son ame simple, conduit le charme de sa main habile a dessiner 
dimpérieuses moustaches aux portraits de famille. La légende primitive 
de sa poésie, ot la gravité rit aux éclats, n’embarrasse ni sa main, ni son 
esprit. I] raconte une histoire, une intrigue embrouillée et limpide au bord 
dune mer et d'un ciel sans tache. Dans ses paysages passe un air burlesque 
qui deride les reines. Aucune littérature, aucune obscurité, mais une lumiére 
éblouissante, une faune et une flore vivantes, trépidantes, la liberté, des 
éclats de rire et des sentences sérieuses, une imagination et une réalisation 


denfant prodige, malin et profond. 

André Masson qui se transforme lentement et maintenant se dirige vers 
une peinture plus dépouillée, aussi grave, impressionna ma jeunesse parce 
1 imaginait les décors, les amis, les pensées, le silence de ma solitude 
ainsi je reste attaché a lui par ces liens inusables sans cesser de 
jens si personnels ont peut-etre suffsants a constituer un 
ur de la peinture dAndré Masson. Mais tout cet 


qu’i 
denfant et 
penser que ces | 
témoignage en [honne 


*Lesprit des collages de Max Ernst est trés différent de celui des collages de 


Picasso. : 
‘Ed. Jeanne Bucher. 


“Répétitions” de Paul Eluard contenait déja des collages de Max Ernst (1922). 
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arsenal secret, André Masson labandonna peu a peu et labandonne encore, 
. . . 6 . 

se préoccupe davantage maintenant de la destinée d'une ligne.’ Peintre du 

silence, de la gravité, des cceurs immobiles, de !amour qui tue et ressuscite, 


il reste le peintre du silence . . . Sans laisser derriére lui la poésie, peintre, il 
la poursuit ailleurs, aussi activement, aussi passionnément, dans un domaine 
différent ot la force épouse la fragilité en une ligne-frontiére qui deélimite 
la réalité, ot la nudité s’impose et se dresse, ot la sécheresse riche de sa 
pureté, s’isole et chante. Le sujet a disparu imperceptiblement: ne demeu- 
rent que les agencements des objets, des gestes, des hommes, et leurs nceuds, 
leurs éclatements insoupconnés et rapides, fixés définitivement, précieuse- 
ment. 

André Breton a classé Giorgio de Chirico parmi les peintres surréalistes’, 
acceptant ses ceuvres anciennes (jusqu’a 1918 a peu pres) et rejetant toute 
sa production récente. Chirico est sans doute un peintre surréaliste desprit, 
mais sans doute aussi accidentellement. Quoiqu’il en soit et malgré que 
Popinion de Breton soit devenue une opinion maintenant courante, je ne puis 
m’empécher de partager cette opinion. Les anciennes peintures de Chirico 
(regrettons leurs titres littéraires, mais, parait-il, Chirico n’en est pas 
Tinventeur) furent de véritables révélations picturales et morales. Mal- 
heureusement son ceuvre actuelle, singuli¢rement médiocre et aussi triste- 
ment cadavérique, glacée, nauséabonde, gate cette figure que je désirerais 
oublier pour ne me souvenir que de celui qui peignit “L’aprés-midi d Ariane” 
ou “Le départ du poéte”’. 

J’ai vu ici et la quelques ceuvres qui m’ont beaucoup touché, d’un peintre 
dont j’ignore a peu prés tout et qui d’ailleurs me vit pas en France, Paul 
Klee. C’est aussi un peintre d’imagination, qui semble plein de ce charme qui 
nous a séduits si longtemps. 

‘Toute cette peinture, attendue si impatiemment, qui résumait les aspira- 
tions et les espoirs de la jeunesse, ce qui était “dans lair”, qui devenait la 
représentation palpable de tout ce que nous sentions confusément en nous et 
autour de nous, en regardant une rue, notre amour ou notre propre image, 
interloqués et inquiets que nous étions devant des mystéres si éclatants et 
cependant pour nous seuls sensibles, cette peinture done n’a qu’un défaut 
maintenant: elle est entrée dans le passé. 


RE RE RR PR Ss eS 


Je me rappelle avec joie le jour ou, il y a quelques années déja, je vis pour 
la premiére fois des peintures de Christian Bérard. Devant une imperfection 
aussi visible, mais qui pouyait fort bien devenir une nouvelle perfection, je 
fus sufisamment pris pour désirer connaitre tout ce que ferait ce peintre 


*Exposition de Mars 1929 la Galerie Simon. 
“Te Surréalisme et la Peinture.” 
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dont la sensibilité, si ce n’est le métier, avait rompu décidément, spontané- 
ment, avec toute la peinture moderne. Je rencontrai avec une égale satisfac- 
tion Kristians Tonny, puis Eugéne Berman et Léonide Berman. 

Si différentes que soient les ceuvres des peintres de cette nouvelle généra- 
tion d’age et desprit, j’y vois un lien entre eux: la fatigue de tout programme 
étroit, de toute sécheresse, un retour délibéré a la liberté individuelle, sans 
souci, tout au moins immédiat, d’étre tel ou de ne pas l’étre, une tentative d'une 
attitude nouvelle devant la vie et personnelle, une compréhension plus large 
et plus humaine de tout ce qui nous a précédés et de tout ce qui nous en- 
vironne, un refus de cohabiter sans cesse avec le mystére et de s’étioler dans 
cette atmosphére, une tendance a faire de Timagination un dangereux moyen 
... Chacun a tourné le dos a une mode aussi insupportable qu’épuisante. 

Celui qui semble le plus éloigné des autres par son inspiration et aussi le 
plus isolé, celui qui semble contredire le plus ouvertement, au premier abord, 
mon jugement sur ce nouvel état d’esprit, est Kristians Tonny. Si Kristians 
Tonny évidemment demeure un peintre chez qui Timagination lemporte 


sur tout, il n’en a pas moins des préoccupations qui I’éloignent de la peinture 
surréaliste et qui le rapprochent des jeunes peintres que j’ai nommés; si 
Kristians Tonny accorde, surtout dans ses dessins, la premiére place a lima- 
gination, il met son imagination au service de la peinture et non de la poésie 
picturale. I] s’emporte dans son ceuvre, se laisse aller 4 son inspiration comme 
s’emportaient et se laissaient aller ses ancétres, JérOme Bosch et Breughel le 
Vieux. II peint en liberté et résiste 4 tout sauf a cette force qui le secoue, le 
conduit, légare et ne le lache que lorsque, la danse finie, toute sa mythologie 
sérieuse et ricanante a disparu au premier chant du cog. Kristians Tonny, 
peintre inspiré, 4 la vision exacte, dessine sans regarder les sabbats de la 
peinture. Un nouvel univers familier et fantastique file de la pointe avec 
laquelle il dirige les symboles de son imagination de primitif, trépide, s’etend, 
tourne autour des objets de sa religion et accomplit des rites impassibles, au 
milieu de villes tout en pointes qui se détachent et s’animent. Rien n’éxiste 
et les préoccupations elles-mémes disparaissent sous cette avalanche meurtri- 
ére. Voici lesprit des dessins de Kristians Tonny et un tel esprit parce que 
dailleurs il ne peut en étre autrement avec lui, réveille tous les fantomes 
endormis d'une peinture qu’on croyait morte. On préfére dordinaire les 
dessins de Tonny 4 ses peintures et je comprends ce qui s¢duit en eux, en 
dehors de leur inspiration merveilleuse qui brise net avec la poésie toute 
faite de notre temps: ces dessins montrent une science innée” de la pureté, de 
la force, de limmuabilité du trait, si rare qu’elle surprend. Ses peintures de 
1925 4 1928, d'une inspiration personnelle et fantastique, mais dune matiére 
dure et froide, émouvaient et a la fois faisaient peur. Kristians Tonny, a 


*Tonny, a l’age de 14 ans déja, dessinait des animaux remarquables pour la per- 
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sa derniére exposition’, a indiqué sa maitrise dans ses dernié¢res productions 
et j’y vois peut-étre la véritable expression de sa personnalité. Le souci de 
la composition, des trouvailles de lignes et de jeux de couleurs, des con- 
structions d’une matiére de qualité, font de lui un peintre essentiellement 
peintre, un peintre qui pourrait s’attaquer a des toiles de grandes dimensions, 
un peintre de fresques. 

Christian Bérard, en plus de son don personnel, a apporté deux choses 
précises: il a mis “de lame” dans sa peinture et il a supprimé la poésie pour 
créer un domaine ou peut s’épanouir la poésie de celui qui regarde, comme 
il a supprimé le réve pour le remplacer par des dormeurs. On pourrait dire 
aussi de lui qu’il s’est resservi dans sa peinture et dans ses dessins, de la 
“‘tache’’, de cette tache qui semblait oubliée pour ne plus régner que dans les 
dessins de poétes. Mais, quelle que soit !habileté dont il fait preuve quand 
il brouille les traits et quand avec des taches il obtient des ombres ou palpite 
toute la vie intérieure de son ceuvre, cet aspect purement exterieur malgré 
son charme est un coté artificiel : la vie intérieure de sa peinture, indépendante 
du charme, son choix de moyens et de réalisation, sa sensibilité, comptent 
davantage en Christian Bérard. S’il ne céde pas a son charme et 4 sa facilité, 
il sera un grand peintre et son ceuvre marquera une nouvelle période de la 
peinture. Extrément doué, il doit se laisser aller 4 son inspiration, qui lui 
fait créer ces visages dévores par amour et par Tespérance, brilés par le 
sommeil et par la pensée, mais contrOler ses réalisations. D’ailleurs il pro- 
duit peu et il est difficile avec lui-méme. Son domaine, il Ia trouvé non pas 
comme on aurait pu le croire, dans des visages de dormeurs, de forains, de 


prisonniers, d'inconnus, ou dans des cires de musée, mais dans le secret et 
Yhumanité de ces visages, dans la vie de la substance méme de homme. 
Toutes ses peintures pourraient étre des portraits et tous les portraits qu’il 
a peints sont des prétextes a éxalter un réalisme méprisé a tort, comme [ont 
éxalté les primitifs de tous les pays, aussi bien les flamands que les italiens et 
que les chinois dans leur statuaire. 

Eugéne Berman comme Christian Bérard, s’éxalte devant les ceuvres des 
primitifs et y puise sa force, sa confiance en lui-méme. Mais si Bérard est 
ému par les visages, Eugéne Berman se plait a situer son inspiration dans 
des constructions et dans des villes et s’efforce d’évoquer simplement ces 
maisons ou ces paysages que son souvenir transforme, assombrit ou éclaire, 
révéle mystérieux et d’aprés nature, italiens ou antiques. De la méme veine 
que celle de Chirico, sa peinture cependant en différe tout a fait: partis de 
deux points de vue différents. Chirico ne se préoccupe que de la poésie et du 
mysteére a travers le réalisme, Eugene Berman ne s’intéresse qu’au réalisme 
seul et a la nature (décor ot se déploie aussi limagination de celui qui 
regarde), lun peint avant tout en poete, autre se soucie avant tout de 


®Galerie Briant, Février 1929. 
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problémes purement picturaux: composition serrée, agencement des volumes 
et des tons, recherche d'une matiére personnelle, perspective réaliste sans 
déformation . . . Le mystére chez Eugéne Berman est accidentel. Il ne le 
recherche pas, mais le mystére s’installe malgré lui dans lTimmobilité qu’il 
donne 4 ses sujets. La gravité, le tragique de ses peintures laissent la place, 
dans quelques uns des ses dessins, 4 une grace toute italienne, 4 une élégance 
et une légéreté (qu’on ne trouve a notre époque que dans des dessins de 
Bérard, ainsi qu’un usage miraculeux de Iencre de Chine), une atmosphére 
de décor de théatre et des attitudes théatrales, qui sont parmi les meilleures 
manifestations de cette direction nouvelle de la peinture. 


Le frére dEugéne Berman, Léonide Berman, aprés avoir essayé son talent 
dans des marines et des nus, dont le seul intérét était qu’ils fussent tirés de la 
nature, sans mystére et sans poésie littéraires, a travers¢ une période qui 
aurait pu gater sa carriére et qui, au contraire, lui a offert avec un nouvel 
espace une inspiration personnelle. Sous des influences diverses, il introduisit 
dans son ceuvre, vers 1928, une apparence de mystére qui consistait dans 
Yimmobilité de ses paysages. Les ports qu’il peignait, devenaient des cales 
seches désertes et silencieuses. Ennemi du mystére, par nature, il s’est vite 
éloigné, en s’en fatiguant, de cette formule ow la réussite semblait si facile; 
mais Iexpérience fut heureuse et sa peinture alors prit un aspect inattendu. 
J’ai vu récemment quelques marines, peintes d’aprés nature sur les plages 
du nord, parmi les sables et les ciels salis, les brumes et les coques noires: 
vues de plages, de bateaux, de pécheurs, de cétes, de mer . . . composées avec 
un soin méticuleux et daprés des régles personnelles (paysages en forme 
@huitre ...)- Naturellement, qu’on ne voie 14 aucune théorie, ni aucun prin- 
cipe esthétique. Ce qui fait le charme des ceuvres de Léonide Berman, malgré 
une technique et des coloris toujours semblables parce que sans doute il les 
affectionne, est justement une grande variété, et d’'autant plus intéressante 
qu’involontaire. 

A ces noms, je dois ajouter Pavlik Tchelitchew dont les portraits et les 
nus montrent des préoccupations linéaires qui appartiennent a Picasso, des 
recherches de matiéres et de relief qui ne sont pas personnelles et qui, avec 
les tons qu’il emploie, donnent A sa peinture un aspect froid et malsain que 
je regrette quand je vois les charmantes natures-mortes (fleurs, fruits) qu’il 
peint avec une élégance, une fraicheur trés personnelles; et Francis Rose 
dans Iceuvre duquel sautent a cloche-pied le charme et la fantaisie. Prés des 
primitifs italiens et prés aussi de Bérard, Francis Rose construit ses tableaux 
comme des opéras-comiques et joue avec la peinture un jeu dangereux dont 
Tenjeu est sa propre destinée. 

Je voudrais avoir donné une impression exacte de la peinture actuelle et 
des deux états desprit qu’on y doit distinguer, !'un qui entre dans le passé et 
s’éloigne de nous apres nous avoir transportés, puis décus, Yautre qui vit de 
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toute sa force, qui concorde et marche de pair avec la nouvelle poésie, qui 
répond 4 des espoirs précis, 4 ce désir impérieux que tous nous avons en nous: 
trouver une autre expression pour nous retrouver nous-mémes, échapper en 
Yabandonnant, a la mentalité aussi médiocre que malsaine qui nous entoure, 
les uniformes. 


(AG SULVILE este ee 
Gerorces HUGNET 
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